GRACE COLLINS ETHEL MILLER BENSON EDNA L. BROWN 
High Schooi Registrar 


Elementary Schoo! Teacher Deon of Girls 


BEATRICE CLARK WRIGHT RICHARD GODDARD BERTHA KELLER MANN 
Principal, Son Marino Hall English, Dramotics Teacher Prin., Hollywood Prof. School 


Teachers-Educators Pick the Pen of 


ced: rae \ <e ho 


a CADISH JEANNE E. DAVIS 


Elementary Schoo! Counsellor College Registrar 


Proved Performance-Paper- 


‘ 1 
epee , 
COL. A. P.EBRIGHT R. WALLACE REYNOLDS 
Superintendent University Professor 


California Military Academy 
*199 FAIR TRADED 


No More 
Ink-Stained owage 
Hands or Clothes Ss 
Ever Again, Guaranteed 


FORMULA X-217 ‘BANKERS’ 
APPROVED” INK—can't smear, stain 
or transfer. Easily washes from 
hands and clothes, but won’t fade 
or soak out of paper. 

GUARANTEED 20 YEARS against 
mechanical failure. 


PROVED by daily use in more 
than 7000 banks. 


PROVED by billions of words written 
by millions of users. 


Copr. (1953) Poper-Mote Co., Inc 


MAREN ELWOOD 
, Maren Elwood College 








SETH J. FELT JOSEPH S. CANNIZZARO HARRIET STANDON 
College Dean Pres., School of Longuages Elementary Schoo! Teacher 


R. A. DOTTERER DOROTHY DONOVAN PAUL R. JACKSON 
W.C. University University Registrar Executive Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer Sowyer University 


copied by many...equalled by none! 


No other pen gives you the matchless writing luxury 
of the Paper Mate. No other pen contains Paper Mate’s 
exclusive Formula X-217 ink — guaranteed to outper- 
form any other ball pen ink in the world under any and 
all writing conditions. No other pen has won nation- 
wide acclaim of bankers, teachers, aviators, mothers. 
Yes—and only Paper Mate has the smooth “click-click” 
push-button action. So — ask for, look for, insist upon 
the finest of all retractable pens—the Paper Mate. 


4 
Paper-Mate 
Pens 


STOP THIS! 


PEN CAN'T LEAK INK CAN’T TRANSFER 
No more ink-stained No more smeared writ- 
clothes. The always ing. No more messy 
clean Paper-Mate ink rubbing off onto 
point retracts when fingers and back of 
not in use. hand—guaranteed ! 








America’s life lines are fed by coal. Today, elec- 
tricity generated by coal is our nation’s major source 
of electric power and light. 








Coal is chief cook and bottle washer. Electricity 
is a many-handed servant that works for all of us 24 
hours a day. And % of the fuel used by utilities to sup- 
ply that electricity is coal. Coal generates 3 times as 
much electric power as any other fuel . . . and almost 
twice as much as all the nation’s hydroelectric plants. 


Need for power increasing. Industry experts ex- 
pect the need for electric power to triple in the next 25 
years. To meet this need, public utilities will depend on 
coal. Even today, hydroelectric projects are turning to 
coal to supplement present water-power output. In fact, 
by 1956, one of these projects—-TVA—plans to generate 
a full 50% of its electric power with coal. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DepPpARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


~ 


Coal lights the night across the nation. In generating 
electricity for the city of New York, public utilities 
consume an entire trainload of bituminous coal every 
six hours—more than 280 cars of coal every 24 hours. 


Plenty of coal for all needs. This dependence 
upon coal is not surprising. Among all fuels, only 
coal has reserves that are virtually inexhaustible. In 
addition, America’s coal-mining industry is the most 
highly mechanized and efficient in the world. Thus 
coal, and the electricity generated from coal, will 
continue to be America’s chief source of heat, light 


and power. 


“CLASS REPORT,” a new 1|6-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades, 
May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 


For your copy aiid a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Street carers 
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Position or grade 





Our Corner 


Much happening at our corner 


these days. 


@ We are definitely moving. New 

address will be No. 33 West on 

that world famous crossways, 42nd 
Street, hard by Fifth Avenue and across from the New York 
Public Library. Moving Day May 18 


@ Reception here April 8 for Musa Evans Davis, Boris 
Semasko, and-Martin Lubovsky, who won seven-week trips 
to Europe offered by Scholastic Teacher and European 
Travel Commission. Mr. Lubovsky sailed April 9 for Cobh, 
Mrs. Davis April 11 for Copenhagen; Mr. Semasko flew April 
23 to Rome. 


hoto Nar. ooides 
Award winners congratulated. lL. to r., Boris Semasko; 
Publisher Robinson; Mrs. Davis; Birger Nordholm, E.T.C. 
chairman; Martin Lubovsky; Dr. John W. Studebaker. 


@ Scholastic’s Art, Photo, and Writing Awards have been 
judged. In the arts section, 655 won cash and/or scholarship 
awards, 1,460 won places in the national show on exhibit at 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh through May. In the pho- 
tography contest 150 won cash, honorable mention, or spe- 
cial merit awards, will be on exhibit during June at the East 
River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
One hundred fifty-six high school poets, essayists, and short- 
story writers won writing awards and honorable mentions. 
May Literary Cavalcade, Teacher Edition, Part II, will carry 
complete listings of art winners and entries hung in the 
national show, as well as photo award winners; the student 
edition will include a list of senior writing winners and a 
selection of award-winning art and writing entries. For extra 
copies, send 25 cents to Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York City 10. The May 20 issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic will list top winners in junior writing and photo con- 
tests. Junior and Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical 
English will carry selections from writing, photography, and 
art awards. Extra copies 10 cents, same address. 

e@ NewsTime, our weekly for fourth and fifth graders, is 
rounding out a successful first vear. This youngest of the 
Scholastic brood has had notable success with its develop- 
ment of news, stories, science features, pupil contributions, 
and visual aids. Look for exploratory four-page reading test 
in the May 6 issue, with comprehension tests and exercises 
on map location and graph reading. Next year's NewsTime 
will carry three such sections, in fall, winter, and spring. 

(Continued on page 46-T) 
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“Good breakfasts help make 





good students!” 







‘ ‘says John Brogneaux, 
} Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Bloomington City Schools, Bloomington, Indiana. 







“Our records show that the stu- 
dents who eat good breakfasts are, 


in most cases, our best students. 








They're more alert in their classes, 
they work better during study peri- 
ods, and they earn better grades.” 





... and here’s why BREAD should be part of every breakfast! 





eorwe 


You can see, enriched bread is many good foods in 









one. These good foods are rich in protein, calcium, 






flour 








iron and other essential elements. They make en- 









riched breada splendid source of energy —the energy 






young people need for physical and mental alert- 

ness. That’s why so many nutrition authorities rec- “ a 
whe " ‘ ‘ + vane? 

ommend enriched bread as an important part of a pens 


daily good breakfast. 
















P. S. TO TEACHERS: Help yourself to enriched 


bread, too—for your own physical well-being. For 





ee Se nee 






reprints of this advertisement for your bulletin 










board, write to the American Bakers Association, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 3, Illinois. 






© 1953, American Bokers 
Association — Chicago 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


ae 


* 


* 


FOR EASY READING 





DANGERS LIE IN | 
SCHOOL NEEDS 


The needs of schools on vari- 
ous fronts: 
@ In Washington 
Caldwell, National 
Assn, president, said real dan- 
ger to education was not com- 
munist teachers but no teachers 
or poorly prepared teachers 
@ In Denver, delegates at 
Study Conference of Associa- 
tion for Adult Education Inter- 
national heard that nearly $11,- 
000,000,000 was needed in ele- 
mentary schools today, that 9,- 
300,000 elementary — students 
are in obsolete or overcrowded 
classrooms, that 18 per cent of 
elementary students are in 
buildings that do not even meet 
fire safety requirements 
@ Population of 2,500,000 illit- 
erates endangers military secur- 
ity, economic well-being, dem- 
ocratic growth of U. S., 
The Uneducated, 246-page re- 
port of Conservation of Human 
Resources Project of Columbia 
University. It recommends Fed 
eral grants-in-aid to 
abandonment by armed forces 
of policy of rejecting unedu 
cated; “immediate by 
Government to strengthen edu- 
cation, where it has responsibil 
ity and authority. 


Sarah (¢ 
Education 


warns 


states; 


action” 


Carnegie Corp. Bestows 
$700,000 Grant on CEP 


The Citizenship 
Project of Teachers 
Columbia University, 
ceived a new grant of $700,000 
from the Carnegie Corp. to 
finance its work for three 
years. 

The project now operates in 
970 schools in 37 Pro 
motion of citizenship education 
by “laboratory” methods will 
be continued with new 
CEP cites student 
traffic problems, clean-up cam 
paigns, etc., as trenc. “The lab 
oratory practice method,” says 
executive officer W. S. Vincent, 
“furnishes the most effective | 
means yet devised for turning 
high school students into good 
American citizens.” 

At same time the Carnegie | 
Corp. announced grants of 
$150,000 to National Citizens 
Commission for the Public 
Schools, $450,000 to Institute of 
International Education 


Education 
Colle ge, 
re 


has 
next 


states 


funds 


action on 


| has tripled 


Scholastic’s new home (center) 
at 33 W. 42nd St., New York. 


NEA SPOTLIGHTS LIFE 
OF RURAL TEACHER 
Typical rural teacher, says 
NEA Research Division, is 42 
(if she is a high school teacher, 
34), married, teaches in four 
different grades, owns her own 
car, about $2484, and 
will start work next fall in debt 
$800. 


earns 


! 


| 


| 
| 


some 
| Catholic 
| tion 
|} straint 
| committees, 


Course Cuts Car Insurance 


| school 


Code of Restraint | 
Asked by Educators | 
Meeting in Atlantic 
8000 members 
Educational 
called for a “code of 
’ to guide investigating 
prevent witnesses 
from being “pilloried by their 

testimony.” They also: 

Decried overemphasis on sci- 
ence at expense of liberal arts. 

Listed among “challenges of 
our keeping control of 
education in hands of parents 
and church; and finding place 
for laity in educational pattern. 


City, | 
of the 
Associa- 
re- 


times” 


Car drivers under 25 in New 
York State who 
fully completed approved high 
driver may get 
five to 15 per off their 
auto liability insurance, accord- 


hav e success- 


courses 
cent 





ing to plan offered by Allstate 
Insurance Co. and approved by 


| the State Insurance Dept. 


Statistics are from nationwide | 


probe into personal life and 
professional status of the rural 
teacher recently completed by 
the NEA, the first in 15 years. 

Since 1937, date of last sur- 
vey, the rural teacher’s salary 
more than twice as likely to 
hold a today, 
and has taught about 13 years. 

Only 
porting did not feel free to dis- 
socialism 


college degree 


one in ten teachers re- 


cuss communism or 


with pupils. 


NEA Conventioneers Will Hear Brownell, 


NEA will meet in the South- 
land for first 1929 
when members foregather the 
week of June 28-July 3 for an- 
nual ‘Ri presentative Assembly 
Miami Beach 
U. S. Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell, Education Com- 
McGrath, Na- 


time since 


missioner Ear] J 
tional PTA President 
Newton P. Leonard, 
American Legion 


Henry H. Hill of George Pea- 

body College for Teachers will 
’ 4 

be chief “outside” speakers at 

general sessions. 


Schedule 


Convention time-table will 


| move along as follows: Board of 


Typical teacher is | 


Abrams Claims Educational 
deliberately | 
televi- | 


“are 
sabotaging educational 
sion,” Emerson Radio President 
Benjamin Abrams charged April 
13 he presented $10,000 
check to U. of Houston’s KUH- 
TV, first edu- 
cational TV station in U. S 
Mr. Abrams claimed New 
York politicians voted down 
state-backed tele- 
vision “because of pressure ap- 


Politicians 


as 


non-comme rcial 


educational 


plied by commercial interests.” 
Elsewhere—Detroit’s Educa- 
Foundation, 


tional Television 


| Directors meets Saturday, June 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mrs. 

National 
Commander 
Lewis K. Gough, and President 





27, and -Monday, June 29 
Representative Assembly 
meets Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornings, Thursday 
all day Friday, All committees 
and commissions meet Tuesday 
groups 
Thursday 


afternoon, 


discussion 
P.M., 


Teachers din- 


afternoon, 
We dnesday 
A.M. Classroom 
ner and entertainment is Tues- 
day night; Friendship Evening | 
Thursday. Friday night comes | 
final General Session with Her- | 
bert Brownell as chief speaker 
of the meeting. 


Specials 

Features of interest will in- 
clude demonstration of TV as 
exhibition of 


classroom aid; 


AER INSTITUTE 
MEETS IN OHIO 


Columbus, Ohio—Educational 
radio-TV leaders, assembled 
here for annual Institute of As- 
sociation for Education by Ra- 
dio, say approximately 50 con 
struction permits will be placed 
before FCC by June 2 deadlin 
for educational TV applications. 

The Joint Committee on Edu 
cational Television, it is re 
ported, wants all 242 channels 
placed in the public domain 
Short of that it wants a five-year 
or at least a one-year extension 
of the June 2 deadline. 

New officers of the AER 
Mrs. Gertrude Broderick, radio- 
TV specialist, U. S. Office of 
Education, president; William 
D. Boutwell, editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, first vice-president; 
Ruth M. Foltz, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Station WNOE, secretary; Betty 
Girling, Station KVOM, Univ 
of Minnesota, treasurer. 

TV Is “‘Sabotage’’ Victim 

representing 17 organizations, 
has raised $3,000,000; plans to 
set up TV studios at Wayne 
U., U. of Detroit, and in De 
troit public schools, Wis 
consin’s legislature is consider- 
ing bill for $974,000 for state- 
wide educational TV network to 
be financed by 1% surtax. 

In Washington FCC 
man Paul A. Walker 
to order 
for educational television 
tions to apply for channel as- 
9 


Chair- 
urged 
time 
sta- 


Congress more 


signments beyond June 


McGrath, Leonard 


audio-visual equipment; _pre- 
miere of new NEA-produced 
film, Skippy and the 3R’s. 
National Council for Educa- 
will hold a 
at convention 


tional Travel 
meeting 


spe- 


cial 


| headquarters July 2nd, open to 


all and of prime interest to edu- 
cators interested in advancing 
academic and professional rec- 
ognition for travel. 

Pre-convention meetings in- 
clude those of the National 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, 
June 23-27; and Centennial 
Action Program Committee, 
June 24-27. 

[For pre- and post-conven- 
tion vacation ideas, see pp. 8-T, 
26-T.] 
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% 
RCA Victor offers a vast 
treasure of educational and” 
Red Seal recordings for in- | 
struction and correlation, in © 
music and other subject areas. 


















Mail Coupon NOW for complete information 
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at EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108Q 
< FA Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


‘" if Please send additional information on the following: 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA @ Name 


MOUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, HJ. Address er 
TMKS. ® 
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Where Do We Go 
from There? 


NEA convention can be springboard to a wonderful vacation 


ONVENTION goers—and we hope 
you are all going to the National 
Education Association convention in 
Miami June 28-July 3—remember this 
All N-E-A and no P-L-A-Y 
mix a few maxims) will make you wise 
and possibly wealthier; but for health 
and happiness, plan on a little F-U-N 
Here are suggestions for enjoying Flor 
ida, Caribbean isles and points south. 
Miami is something to see! To the 
stranger's eye it is a pastel play city 
where sunshine and good times go hand 
in hand. On the beach-front, hotel after 
hotel, one more glamourous than the 
other, stretch as far as the eve can see 
The waving palm trees, the very blue 
ocean, the sidewalk shuffleboard courts, 
oranges and grapefruit growing right 
on the trees—all are there to lo and be 
hold. 
As a convention spot, Miami's ow 
ideal—particularly in early summer. You 
get winter glamour at cut-rate prices. 


(if we may 





For more convention travel tips, see 
“Miami Migration” p. 26-27-T 





By MARGARET E. McDONALD 


Don’t worry about the weather, either. 
Average June temperature is 80.3. 
[here are ocean breezes. The Chamber 
of Commerce will gladly guarantee you 
no rain, 

Eastern Airlines might have originat 
ed their “Happy Holiday” vacation plan 
especially for convention-ites. Open the 
package and you'll find a choice of 47 
ocean-front hotels at which to stay at 
rates from $19 to $48.50 per week. 

The package also contains a Miami 
sight-seeing program for $3 extra (via 
motor coach and motor launch). Those 
who prefer on-your-own driving can use 
the package drive-ur-self plan. For 
$16.95 you can rent a car for a week, 
including gas, oil, and insurance 

Work into your schedule a few Sun- 
shine State side trips to get the full 
Florida flavor. The causeway drive by 
bus or car from Miami to the Keys can’t 
be matched. In the Keys, there’s the 
“Little White House,” the Naval Base, 
tremendous turtles, and fascinating fish. 

Heading northwards Miami 
you ll want to see the wilderness beauty 
of the Everglades from a shanty boat, 


from 


PARADISE BEACH at Nassau, Bahamas, 
an easy hop from Miami convention. 


quietly elegant Palm Beach, the exciting 
water-skiing and flower beauties of 
Cypress Gardens, the crystal-clear un- 
derwater life at Silver Springs and Rain- 
bow Springs, animal attractions at the 
McKee Jungle Gardens, Ross Allan’s 
Alligator Farm, and historic horse-and- 
carviage Saint Augustine. 


Caribbean Gateway 
By plane or ship you can wing your 
way in a few hours to tropical Carib- 
bean isles you'll never forget. Britain's 
sun-swept Nassau, known for “import 
shopping,” exotic Haiti with its jungle 
voodoo ceremonies and mahogany mar- 
vels; Montego Bay where the sugar in- 
(Continued on page 30-T) 





Going to Europe this summer? To Africa? To Mexico, 
Canada, the Philippines? To the state next door? Keep 


HAVE FUN « - - AND WIN A PRIZE « « « ON YOUR VACATION 
Try for one of Scholastic Teacher's 1953 


VACATION TRAVEL AWARDS 


Prizes 


The 


First prize: $300 in cash. 
Second prize: $150 in cash. 





your eyes, ears, and mind wide open. Write up your 
Third prize: $.V.E. School Master Combination Film- 


strip and Slide Projector, Slide Changer 


vacation adventures and send us the result 


You may win a prize! Your story may be published in and Case. 


Scholastic Teacher! Here’s how! 
Watch for announcement of further valuable prizes in 


Scholastic Teacher Travel Story Awards for 1958 our September issue. 


Subject: An account of a vacation trip or travel adven- 
writing excellence; No Entry Blank Needed—Just Have a Swell 


Write a Story About It—Send It by December 31, 1953 
to TRAVEL EDITOR, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


ture, Stories will be judged for (1) rip 


(2) travel interest 3) interest for teachers 


Conditions: Entrants must be teachers, librarians, prin 


cipals, or in some way connected with education 
Entries should be 700-1,000 words, typed double- 


spaced. Photos or sketches are welcome but cannot 


All award-winning manuscripts become property of 
Scholastic Teacher and may be used in future issues 


be counted towards an award of the magazine. 




















“We taught 3 million teen-agers 
safe driving... indoors!” 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


They learn faster, remember longer 


with SOUND MOVIES! 


uses the tested principles of demonstration so 


In the public interest, Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Company, with the co-operation of the 
Los Angeles police department, has produced 
the Sergeant Bruce Reporting series of power- 
ful sound movies designed to teach better driv- 
ing to teen-agers. Only through this great, dra- 
matic teaching tool could so many have been 
reached so convincingly. 

In business and industry, church, school and 
farm, more and more group training leaders 
use sound movies to solve heretofore difficult ” 
and costly educational problems ... and to do 
it better! No other training method so efficiently 


economically, so easily. 

Bell & Howell, world famous for the develop- 
ment of fine audio-visual equipment offers you 
a wide variety of precision instruments to help 
you do the best job at the lowest cost. 


Bell ¢ Howell 


makers of the world’s finest 


audio-visual equipment 


* ... With SOUND 
MOVIES... and fine 
Bell & Howell equip- 


ment...the story really 


sinks in! 


says James S. Kemper 
CHAIRMAN 


New! Magnetic Filmosound 
202 16mm recording projector 
lets you add sound to movies 
easily, inexpensively. Add 
sound to old silent films, change 
sound to fit specific needs. Plays 
both optical and magnetic 
sound. From $699. 


Optical Filmosound 285 shows 
sound or silent films at their 
best! Full, natural sound at all 
volume levels. From $449.95. 


FIND OUT TODAY HOW 
BELL & HOWELL AUDIO. 
VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
CAN HELP YOU! 


Bell & Howell Company 
7118 MeCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Tl. 


Please send me, without cost 

or obligation, complete informa 
tion on sound movie equip 
ment for use in: () Industry 

} Home Church [() School 


NAME, ccccccccecseseveeseeeeses 


ORGANIZATION 








Mental Health Film Board phot 


Fears of Children 


British Information Services phote 


Out of True 


Anti-Defamation League phot: 


The High Wall 


Young America Films photo 


Speech: Conducting a Meeting 


Young America Films photo 


The Outsider 
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National 


Film Awards 


The best educational films and filmstrips of 1952 


By VERA FALCONER 


NCHOLASTIC TEACHER is happy 
to announce the distinguished win- 
ners of its Film Awards for 1952. 

These awards are bestowed on the 
producers and distributors of the most 
notable classroom and informational 16 
millimeter films and filmstrips produced 
each year. Ten awards are made in each 
of three classes: for classroom films; for 
business or industry-sponsored informa- 
tional films; and for filmstrips in either 
category. 

Several significant facts are apparent 
about this year’s list of award winners, 
selected from a total of 600 films and 
filmstrips by a panel of 35 leaders in 
audio-visual education. 

1. The interest of educators in men- 
tal health remains strong. Three of the 
classroom film winners are of that type, 
continuing the trend shown by the selec- 
tion last year of Angry Boy and Break- 
down 

2. A film does not have to be either 
lengthy or in color to be tops. What 
films have to say remains paramount. 
Three of the sponsored films, four of the 
filmstrips, and eight of the classroom 
films are in black and white. Half of the 
last-mentioned are one-reelers—only ten 
minutes long. 

3. For the first time an elementary- 
level film has placed among the Scho- 
lastic award winners. 

4. For the first time an 
sponsored filmstrip placed among the 
top ten strips, testifying to the increas- 


industry 


ing success of business and industry in 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films photo 


it Takes Everybody to Build This Land 


creating high quality film material for 
school use. 
The Winners 

Award-winning classroom films are 

as follows: 

The Children 

Fears of Children 
Board 

The High Wall 
League 

It Takes Everybody to Build This Land 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

People Along the Mississippi—Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films 

Out of True—British Information 
Services 

The Outsider—Young America Films 

Speech: Conducting a Meeting—Young 
America Films 

Squeak the Squirrel—Churchill-Wexler 

The Story of Time—Cornell Films 


United Nations 
Mental Health Film 


Anti-Defamation 


Runners-up are Images Medievales, 
distributed by A. F. Films; and Julien 
Bryan's Life in Great Britain Series, dis 
tributed by McGraw-Hill. 

Approximately 350 16mm. informa 
tion films were eligible. Panel nomina- 
tions cut this to a ballot of 73 titles. 
Runners-up were only one vote behind 
those selected. Newcomers to the ranks 
of our award winners are Cornell Films 
and Churchill-Wexler Productions. 

Top ten sponsored films are as fol 
lows 
The Diesel Storyv—Shell Oil Co 
The Du Pont Story—Du Pont 
Fallen Eagle—P. Lorillard Co. 

Food as Children See It—General Mills 
Giant of the North—P. Lorillard Co. 
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The Children 


Greentree Thoroughbred — Greentree 
Stud 

Powering America’s Progress—Bitumi- 
nous Coal Institute 

Opportunity U. S. A.—Investment 
Bankers Association of America 

\ Story of Research—Du Pont 

Your Money Is What You Make It— 
National Association of Manufacturers 


Runners-up: A Day in Court, spon- 
sored by International Harvester, dis- 
tributed by Modern Talking; Let's Go 
Troop Camping, a Girl Scout film; Birth 
of an Oilfield, another Shell Oil Co. film. 

Final balloting in this category was 
xtremely close. The three runners-up 
an neck-and-neck with two other films 
intil the last ballots came in. Panel 
nominations reduced a list of some 130 
eligibles to a final ballot of 68. About 20 
titles rose quickly to the top and battled 
it out to a finish. The top ten are all 
new names on the award list except 
P. Lorillard Company, which was a 
1951 winner also. 

Panel members pared down 120 eligi- 
ble filmstrips (prepared for high school 
social studies and English) to a ballot 
of 39, from which were selected the ten 
listed below. 

Heritage Filmstrips, Silver-Burdett, 
ind the American Petroleum Institute 
are first-timers for Scholastic Awards. 


Better Study Habits series—Young 
America Films 

Business Etiquette II series—McGraw- 
Hill 

Causes of the American Revolution— 
Heritage Filmstrips 

Great Explorers I & II series—Young 
America Films 

Interior Decoration series—McGraw-Hill 

The Navajos—Life Filmsrips 

Petroleum in Today’s Living—American 
Petroleum Institute 

Simplified Stage Lighting—National 
Film Board of Canada 

Then and Now in the United States 
series—Silver-Burdett 

U.S. Regional Geography series—Young 
America Films 
The runner-up, two votes under the 

ithers, is Israel, produced and distrib- 

ited by Life Filmstrips. 

Criteria set up for judging stress all- 
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The Story of Time 





round excellence, originality, production 
to a purpose, and stimulation to mental 
activity. We want to thank again our 


panel of judges for their four years of | 


conscientious cooperation. 

Scholastic Teacher extends its con- 
gratulations to the producers, sponsors, 
and distributors of these excellent school 
materials. Distributors are important in 
the selection of outstanding films and 
filmstrips; if the distribution is poorly 
handled, neither we nor the panel mem- 
bers nor you, the teachers, would know 
of the existence of these worthwhile 
titles. If you are not familiar with this 
year’s 30 award-winning titles, you will 
undoubtedly want to arrange for screen- 
ings. 

Presentation of the 1952 awards takes 
place on May 6 at the Town Hall Club 
in New York City. 


The Outstanding 16mm Films 

The Children—10 min. Work done by 
UNICEF for children all over the world; 
supplying food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies. Produced by Leo Seltzer for the U.N. 
Film Division. Writer, Doris Ransahoff. 
Distributed by the U. N. Films and Visual 
Information Division, U. N. Building, New 
York, N. Y. 

Fears of Children—29 min. Causes and 
effects of children’s fears and what can be 
done about them; told through the story of 
Paul, a normal five-year-old. Produced by 
Julien Bryan, International Film Founda- 
tion, for the Mental Health Film Board and 
the Oklahoma State Department of Health. 
Producer, Julien Bryan, Writer and direc- 
tor, Francis Thompson. Consultants: Dr. 
Grady F. Mathews, Dr. A. A. Hellams, Dr. 
Milton Senn, Dr. Nina Ridenour, Distrib- 
uted by International Film Bureau, 57 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 

The High Wall—32 min. Beginnings, 
growth and effects of prejudice, through 
story of Tom Gregory and his family. stress- 
ing its infectious nature. Produced by New 
World Productions for the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith in cooperation with 
State of Illinois Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare, and the Columbia Founda- 
tion. Producer, Ted Robinson. Director, 
Michael Road. Writer, Bill Roberts. Pro- 
duction Supervisor, Maury Glaubman. Edi- 
tor, Sam Starr. Psychiatric consultant, Dr. 
Ralph Greenson. Distributed by Text-Film 
Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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U. S Regional Geography 











SOME READING SKILLS TO REMEMBER 
WHEN STUDYING A TOPIC 

1, SKIM to get the genera! sense 

2. READ RAPIDLY for main ideas 

3. READ CAREFULLY for details 

4. SEPARATE main points from details. 

S. TAKE NOTES in your oun, words. 
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Great Explorers—Cortez 
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Opportunity, U. S. A. 


It Takes Everybody to Build This Land 
21 min. Interdependence in modern econ 
omy-growth, development and importance 
today of specialization. Produced by Ritter 
Young, Lerner Associates. Featuring Oscar 
Brand, American folksinger. Distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmett 
Illinois. 

People Along the Mississippi—22 min. A 
study of the peoples living near the Mis 
sissippi from northern Minnesota to the 
Gulf; their everyday lives, backgrounds 
origins, and contributions of thei: 
to America’s cultural patterns. An Ency 
clopaedia Britannica Films release pro 
duced, directed, and photographed by E. B 
F.’s associates John W. Barnes and Gordon 
Wesenborn. Original guitar music composed 
and played by Richard Pick. Collaborator 
Clarence W. Sorensen of Illinois State Nor 
mal University. Distributed by Encyclopas 
dia Britannica Films, Wilmette, [linoi 

Out of True—41 min. Case history of 
mental illness, from breakdown to investi 
gation of underlying, causes, treatment and 
eventual recovery. A British Information 
Services film produved by the Crown Film 
Unit, Original story, Jay and Stephan Black 
Director, Philip Leacock. Associate pro 
ducer, Frederick Wilson. Editor, Terry 
Trench. Music by Elizabeth Lutyens, con 
ducted by Muir Mathieson. Distributed in 
the United States by International Film 
Bureau, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III 

The Outsider—10 min. Discussion prob 
lem in group living, indicating an indi 
vidual who wants to belong to the group 
but feels rejected by it. Produced by the 
Centron Corporation for Young America 
Films. Director, Arthur H. Wolf 
pher, Norman Stuewe. Script, Arthur Wolf 
and Margaret Travis. Sound and editing 
Charles Lacey. Actors, students of Liberty 
Memorial High School in Lawrence, Kan 
sas. Distributed by Young America Films 
18 East 41st St.. New York 17, N. ¥ 

Speech: Conducting a Meeting 
Demonstration and explanation of 
parliamentary procedures. Produced by the 
Centron Corporation for Young America 
Films. Director, Harold Harvey. Photog 
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10 min 
basic 
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ral Mills 


Food as Children See It 
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Causes of the American Revolution 


Norman Stuewe. Script, Harold Har- 
and editing, Charles Lacey 
Adviser, E. C. Buehler, University of Kan- 
sas. Actors, students and instructors at Uni- 
ersity of Kansas. Distributed by Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 

Squeak the Squirrel- 10 min., b&w or 
olor. Squeak, a 
quirrel, demonstrates adaptation of ani 


I iphy 


ey. Sound 


golden mantle ground 
nals 
situations and environments. Film 
Lester F. Beck, Produced 
Churc hill Wexler i ilm 


North Seward St., Los 


fo new 
Le igned by Dr 
ind distributed by 
Productions, 801 
Angeles 38, Calif 
The Story of Time 
ttorts 
told through 


9 min lor. Man's 


through the ages to measu tin 
and miniatu sets 
Produced and directed by Robert Letting 
Signal Films, Ltd. Story, Michael 
Hutchinson. Animation and photography, 
Frans Hendrix. Research, Dr. Hans Wil 
dorf. Music Warwick; played by 
London Symphony Orchestra. Art d 
Jan Coolen. Distributed in the 
States by Cornell Film Co., 1501 
way, New York 36, N. Y 


models 


well 


Gary 
rector 
United 
Broad 


Outstanding Sponsored Films 
The Diesel Story—20 min. Development 
yf engines from early heat engines to mod- 
ern internal combustion engines 
explains four stroke cycle of gasoline en- 


inimation 


gine and two stroke cycle of diesel engine. 
Produced by Shell Oil Company. Written 
and directed by Lionel Cole. Photography, 
Sidney Beadle. Music, Edward Williams 
Animation: Francis Rodker, Archie Shaw 
Leslie Davis. Narrator, Bill Adams. Distrib- 
uted by Shell Oil Company, 50 West 50th 
St., New York 20, N. Y. 

The Du Pont Story—39 min., color. De- 
velopment, growth and activities of the 
Du Pont organization; its part in the growth 
f America, Produced by Apex Film Corp 
for E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Director 
William J]. Thiele. Producer, Jack Chertok 
Production supervisor, Harry Poppe. Pho 
tography, Robert Pittack. Art director, Mc- 
Clure Capps. Editor, Jack Ruggiero. Music 
David Chudnow. Writers: William Dutton 
Francis Scannell, William Thiele. Narrator 


Bituminous Coa 


Powering America’s Progress 


photo 


Inetitute phot 


Vincent Pelletier Actors: Eduard 
Sigrid Gurie, Donald \Voods, + 
Stacy Keach Neal 
Modern Talking Pictures Service 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
Fallen Eagle 21 min color rhe rise 
ind fall of the Sioux Nation; its heroic past, 


future 


Franz, 
i i) 
Distributec by 


45 Rocke- 


Tom 


existence, and possibilities 
efforts of the Missouri Valley 
Authority. Produced by Alan Shilin Pro- 
ductions for the P. Lorillard Company 
ind writer—Alan Shilin 
Editor, Ann 
Distrib 
150 West 


present 


through 


Producer, director 
Photographer, Toge Fujihira 
Busch. Narrator, Roger De Koven 
uted by Alan Shilin Productions 
56th St., New York 19, N. ¥ 
Food as Children See 1t—18 min.. 


( Oommon ¢ hild-fe ( ding probl nis, suggest d 


color 
solutions, menu planning and food prepa- 
ration emphasizing need to keep child’s 
view in mind. Produced by the 
Mills Film Department for the 
Service Education Section unde1 
Burger. Producer, Thomas Hope. 
Paul Lawrence. Writer, Oeveste 

Photography M F 
Technical adviser, Dr. Miriam E. Lowen- 
berg. Consultant, Dr. Viktor Wilson. Narra- 
tor, Pat Dunn. Distributed by General Mills 
Film Library 4100 Second Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 
Giant of the North 
today; 


point of 
General 
Public 
Ic hn 
Director 
Granducci 


Hosp. 


Alaska 
natural resources people, and stra- 
Produced by Alan Shilin 
Lorillard Co, Pro- 
director and writer, Alan Shilin. 
Photographer, Toge Fujihira. Editor, Ann 
Busch. Narrator, Alexander Scourby. Dis- 
tributed by Alan Shilin Productions 
Greentree Thoroughbred—22 min., color, 
Work, plans, and efforts in producing a 


21 min., color 


tegic 


Productions for the P 


position 


duc eT 


thoroughbred champion race horse, from 
first steps to first victory. Produced by Ber- 
nard Livingston Productions for Greentree 
Stud, Inc. Director, Bernard Livingston. 
Photography, Ernest Busch. Editor, Doro- 
thy Cantroe. Original music, Norman Della 
Joio Technical advisers: John Gaver 
Clarkson Beard. Writer and narrator, Joe 
H. Palmer. Distributed by Movies U. S. A 


729 Seventh Ave New York 19, N. Y. 


Milver Burdett puote ‘Calif. ) 


Then and Now in the United States 
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Powering America’s Progress—25 min., 
color. Bituminous coal from mining and 
preparation to uses in basic industries, for 
electricity, and in the home; research for 
future fuel needs. Produced by March of 
Time for the Bituminous Coal Institute. 
Producer, D. Yancey Bradshaw. Associate 
producer and director, William Vandivert. 
Photographer, John Geisel. Editor, Whit- 
field Davis. Narrator, Westbrook Van Voor- 
his. Distributed by the Bituminous Coal 
Institute, Southern Building, Washington 5, 
D. ¢ 

Opportunity U. S. A.—27 min. Operation 
and significance of investment banking 
house; importance of savings and invest- 
ments in American economy told through 
stories of typical individual investors, large 
and small. Produced by Wilding Picture 
Productions for Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America. Director, Jack Tilles. 
Writer, James P. Prindle. Photographer, 
John Niklasch. Editor, Foster Travis. Sound 
recording, Cecil Meek. Narrator, John 
Weigel. Distributed by Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

{ Story of Research—-19 min., color. 
Three basic types of chemical research; 
purposes, techniques employed; emphasiz- 
ing need for teamwork by men of many 
skills. Produced by Apex Film Corporation 
for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Pro- 
ducer, Jack Chertok. Director, Sammy Lee. 
Photography, Robert Pittack. Art director, 
M Clure Capps. Editor, Jack Ruggiero. 
Music, David Shudnow. Writers: Francis 
Scannell, David Shepard. Narrator, Vincent 
Pelletier. Distributed by Movies U. S. A., 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 

Your Money Is What You Make It—29 

iin. Flannel-board demonstration showing 


forces affecting prices of goods and value 
1 money: scales show American economic 
ystem in action. Produced by Apex Film 


Corporation for the National Association 
1 Manufacturers, Producer, Jack Chertok. 
Production supervisor, Harry Poppe. Direc- 
tor, William Thiele. Animation, Ches Cobb. 
Photography, Robert Pittack. Art director, 
McClure Capps. Lecturer, William K. Reed. 
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Distributed by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New York 
20, N. Y. 


Outstanding Filmstrips 


Better Study Habits series—6 strips, col- 
or, about 40 frs. each. Methods of improv- 
ing basic study skills: reading, vocabulary, 
handwriting, spelling, punctuation, study 
habits. Artist, Sidio Fromboluti. Adviser, 
Dr. Margaret Parke of Brooklyn College. 
Produced and distributed by Young Amer- 
ica Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

Business Etiquette I] series—5 strips, 
about 35 frs. each. Pointers on correct busi- 
ness etiquette in use of office facilities, 
making introductions, receiving customers 
and callers, ways of getting a raise and 
improving secretarial efficiency. Produced 
by Pathescope Productions for McGraw- 
Hill. Director and cameraman, William 
Gottlieb. Script, Sue Pratt. Consultant, 
Marie Carney. Distributed by Text-Film 
Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Causes of the American Revolution 
about 45 frs. Analysis of the five major 
causes of the American Revolution: mer- 
cantilism, taxation, democratic traditions, 
frontier influences, intellectual influences 
Producer, writer, picture research—Samuel 
P. Robbins. Artist, Ruth Wolf. Produced 
and distributed by Heritage Filmstrips, 89- 
11 63rd Drive, Rego Park 74, N. Y. 

Great Explorers I & II series—two series, 
6 strips each, about 40 frs. each. Life and 
work of famous explorers important to 
American history from Marco Polo to Hud- 
son. Produced by Margaret Bradfield Asso- 
ciates for Young America Films, Writer, 
Margaret Bradfield. Artists: Carolyn Vos 
burg, Jean George, Margaret Bradfield, 
Dina and Harry Kam, Carlos Lopez, Doug 
Huebler, David Osler. Distributed by 
Young America Films, 18 East 41st St 
New York 17, N. Y 

Interior Decoration series—6 strips, color, 
about 38 frs. each. Basic principles of dec- 
oration pertaining to use of color, selection 
of furniture, fabrics and accessories, pre- 
sented through practical suggestions for re- 
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Simplified Stage Lighting 






decoration of girl's room. Produced by 
Pathescope Productions for McGraw-Hill 
Correlated with Morton's text, “The Home 
and Its Furnishing.” Director, Ed Lamm 
Writers, Erna Karolyi and Mary Hinman, 
Artwork, Erna Karolyi. Consultant, Ruth 
Morton. Distributed by Text-Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 
The Navajos—68 frs. The Navajo Indians 
as they live today; life, culture, struggles. 
Developed from Leonard McCombe’s pho- 
tographic essay for Life Magazine. Pro- 
duced and distributed by Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
Petroleum in Today's Living—37  frs., 
color. The many diverse uses of petroleum 
and its by-products in today’s living; con 
tributions to American economy. Produced 
and distributed by the Oil Industry Com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum Institute, 
50 West 50th St., New York 20, N. Y 
Simplified Stage Lighting—34 frs., coler 
Achieving different lighting effects on set 
and players by various lighting devices and 
angles of illumination. Produced for Phy-i 
cal Fitness Division of Canadian Depart 
ment of Health and Welfare, by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Direction ard 
art work, J. Licastro. Distributed in the 
United States by The Stanley Bowmar Co., 
513 West 166th St., New York 32, N. Y 
Then and Now in the United States 
series—18 strips, color, about 40 frs. each. 
Man's use of physical environment and re 
sources in various regions of the United 
States; emphasizing reflection of the past in 
present-day life. Writer, Clarence W. Sor- 
ensen. Artists: Milo Winter, John Len- 
cicki, Herbert Rudeen. Maps, F. R. Gruger, 
Technical production, Henry Clay Gibsen, 
Filmfax Productions. Produced and dist’ »- 
uted by Silver-Burdett Co., 45 East 17th 
St.. New York 3, N. ¥ 
U. S. Regional Geography series—10 stri-s, 
color, about 43 frs. each. Physical, ind: s- 
trial, and human geography of our count-y 
presented by regions. Produced by K-y 
Productions for Young America. Writcr, 
James Kantor. Distributed by Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York. 
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BIS 


brings the 


WORLD TO YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


In its constant effort to bring to teachers 
and students something more than the 
usual stereotyped “travelogue” for use as 
a teaching aid, BIS offers a series of 
vividly pictorial, fully authentic and highly 
informative 20-minute 16MM sound films 
for the school curriculum. To create these 
films, top flight cameramen and crews 
were sent to the four corners of the earth. 
The result of their work brings to the 
classroom clear and instructive accounts 
of the lives and everyday activities of 
people in the countries which they cover. 


A second and equally important factor is 
that each of these films powerfully illus- 
trates the problems of self-government, 
national freedom, food and famine, indus- 
trial and economic life with which these 
countries and peoples are faced in this 
modern age. 
AFRICA 

“Challenge in Nigeria” 

“Future of 1,000,000 Africans” etc. 
EUROPE 

“Where Britain Stands” 

“Will Europe Unite” etc. 
THE MIDDLE AND NEAR EAST 

“Ceylon, the New Dominion” 

“Turkey—Key to the Middle East” 

“Report on Hong Kong” etc. 
WORLD AFFAIRS 

“Antarctic Whalehunt” 

“Struggle for Oil” 

“New Zealand—W orld Power” etc. 


Use coupon below for descriptive catalogue of these 
and many other provocative subjects in this series 


BIS is proud to announce that ence again 


it is the recipient of the Scholastic Award 
For Outstanding Films, This year s winner 
is the important mental health film 
’ 
“QUT OF TRUE’ 
The dramatic story of @ womans mental 
breekdown ond her subsequent recovery 
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1 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES ; 
30 Rockefeller Ploza ’ 
New York 20, N. Y. : 
Gentlemen; 4 
() Send me your catalogue of : 
Modern Age films ‘ 

() Send further information on : 
OuT OF TRUE : 
Nome . 
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Classroom 
Television 


A little know-how multiplies 


the teaching values of your TV set 


YO FAR as I know there are no tele- 
vision receivers especially designed 
for classroom use. If there were they 
would probably incorporate many of 
the modifications suggested by Philip 
Lewis (Chicago Teachers College) in 
recent articles in the Journal of the Asso- 
ciation for Education Radio-TV. 
These modifications can be applied to 
available receivers. 

If you are starting with one receiver, 
let it be a table model so that you can 
put it on a stand high enough for every- 
one to see, The screen should be the 


by 


largest you can afford (80 per cent of 
today's have 21-inch or larger 
screens) and the set should be mounted 
so that the picture is from four to six 
feet from the floor. The stand should be 
sturdy, and if you expect to move the 
set from place to place, its casters should 
be the large (five-inch), rubber-tired 
kind so that you won't shake something 


sets 


loose in transit. 

If audio quality is important to you, 
augment the little loudspeaker in the 
cabinet with a larger speaker and’ en- 
closure. These may be built into the 
stand. To prevent damage and tamper- 
ing, it is advisable to have hinged panels 
(with locks) fitted to the front and back 
of the receiver to cover the safety-glass 
pane, switches, knobs, and other adjust- 
ments. 

The receiver 
that your viewers are not looking to- 
ward windows and and 
twisted in their seats. These considera- 
tions tell you where the outlets for the 


should be located so 


not turned 


electric power and for the outdoor an- 
tenna lead-in should be placed. Indoor 
or built-in antennas may be good enough 
if you are in a strong signal area. If you 
use an outdoor antenna, the lead-in 
cable from it may be run to outlets in 
several rooms so that your receiver may 
be plugged in at any one of them, But 
if more than one receiver is to be con- 
nected to the antenna at the same time, 
your installer must provide a type of 
connecting device that will prevent in- 
teraction between the receivers. 

If you are going to buy more than 
one receiver, it is a good idea to stand- 
ardize on one make for the convenience 
of the people who operate them and for 
economy in service and maintenance. 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


When pupils must see details, as in 
science demonstrations, one screen ma‘ 
not be enough for everyone to get a 
good look. Industrial and institutional 
installations provide for this. economi- 
cally by adding relatively inexpensive 
“slave” or “repeater” screens to a “mas- 
ter” receiver so that there are picture 
tubes for many viewers but only one 
expensive receiver. Mr. Lewis suggests 
a method of applying this scheme to the 
classroom by salvaging old sets, scrap 
ping their “front (tuning 
associated circuits), and connecting any 
desired number of 
plete receiver in such a way that what 


ends and 


them to one com 


ever appears on the receiver screen ap 
pears on the others, too. 
Each own on-off 
brightness, and volume controls. Such: 
program distributing system can be 
programs in 
rooms trom one central receiver, or to 


repeater has its 


used to provide many 
provide many viewers in one room with 
Industrial 
cuit” systems (cameras and receivers 

no broadcasting transmitter) have al- 
ready been used in the classroom to give 
the students in the back rows the sam 


closeup views. “closed-cir 


view of a demonstration as those in 


SOUND ADVICE 


For a Dust-free TV Screen 


front. 


Rubbing glass with a dry cloth gener 
ates a charge of static electricity which 
may attract dust and make it cling more 
closely. “Merix TV Tele-Clear” is an 
anti-static liquid. It can be applied to 
the picture tube face or safety mask to 
wipe off dust and prevent attraction of 
Costs $1.50 for 4-o0z. bottle from 
dealers or Merix Chemical Co., 1021 
East 55th St., Chicago, Ill.; postage 25 
cents additional. 


more. 


GE Advice on TV Receiver Care 
We have good advice from 
W. L. Parkinson, General Electric’s 
chief TV trouble-shooter at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Don’t locate your TV receiver 
near a radiator or the thermostat of your 
heating system. Excessive heat may 
damage the set as it may damage any 

(Continued on page 39-T) 
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TAPE RECORDING IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
by Louis A. Leslie 


General Principles. What is the Tape Recorder? 
A Teaching Aid. Sound for Visual Aids. Pro- 
fessional and Student Dramatizations and Dis- 
cussions. Releases Teacher from Routine. Variety 
in the Classroom. Voice and Discussion Analysis. 
A Permanent Record. 


= Typewriting, Shorthand and Transcription. 
Typewriting Champions. Music for Typewriting. 
Routine Drill and Rhythm. Dictation to the 
Typewriter. Recorded Time Signals. Shorthand. 
Testing Shorthand Speed. Testing Word Lists. 
Individual Differences. Shorthand Speed Devel- 
opment. One Minute Speed Forcing Plan. Pre- 
recorded Tapes. Actual Business Dictation. 
Office-style Dictation. Transcribing Speeches 
and Panels. 


Office Practice Classes. The Receptionist. Using 
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the Telephone. Machine Transcription. Machine 
Rhythm Drills. Background Music. The Em- 








































Reg. $1.00 value 
Handsome, 
permanently-bound volume 














The first complete and authoritative book that shows 
how tape recording can speed the learning process and 
ease conditions caused by overcrowded classrooms. 

Educator-author Louis A. Leslie (writer of “‘Gregg 
Simplifred’’, “Typing Simplified’’) packs into this fact- 
filled book the first comprehensive presentation on the 
use of tape recording in business education. Explains 
new teaching techniques for individual classroom sub- 
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ployment Interview. Alumni Reports. A Review 
of Secretarial Duties. 
Distributive Education. Genuine Sales Talk. 
Classroom Dramatization. Interviewing Busi- 
nessmen. The Salesperson's Voice. 
————- Bookkeeping. Tricks of the Trade. Business Trans- 
action Skits. 
ree Law. Scripted Dramatizations. Recording 
Courtroom Proceedings. Authoritative Talks 
: and Interviews. 
tg cared Business. The Guidance-unit Interview. 
Student-matter-unit Interviews. Student Panels 
ie and Reports. 
Teacher Training. Convention Reporting. Teach- 
ing Methods Classes. Demonstrating Teaching 
Techniques. Expository Techniques. Question- 
ing Technique. Demonstration Techniques. 
Drilling Technique. 
Tapes and Tape Recording Equipment. Tape 
Recording Machine Features. Single and Dual 
Track Recording. Editing Tapes. Sound Re- 
cording Tapes. Recording Techniques. Machine 
Maintenance. 
Appendices A,B,C. Contents of Dictation Tapes 
for Gregg Shorthand Simplified. Tape Recorders 
Suitable for Classroom Use. List of States with 
“Tapes for Teaching” Libraries in Operation. 


This new, basic teaching aid 
for business education classes 


jects. Illustrates the unique value of tape recording 
as a teaching aid. 

Write today, on your school letterhead, for your free 
copy of “Tape Recording” by Louis A. Leslie. Offer 
good a while present supply lasts. Limit one book 
per teacher. Address Educational Services Division, 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. ST-53, St. Paul 
6, Minnesota. 
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ND of the year. Time for stock- 
taking. The public is critical of 
schools. As social studies teachers and 
supervisors prepare annual reports for 
principals and superintendents, here are 
20 questions to ponder: 

1. Is the curriculum today’s foremost 
secondary school problem? Members of 
the American Historical Association are 
grappling with a resolution to con 
demn “anti-intellectualism” in secondary 
schools. Meanwhile the life adjustment 
program seeks better training for voca 
tions to keep potential “drop-outs” in 
school longer. Where does your school 
stand? 

2. Should the Carnegie 
examined? Many deviations from this 
standard measurement (five class pe 
riods per week per year) are being 
practiced. Even the Carnegie Founda 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching 
(which fathered the Carnegie Unit) 
recognizes shortcomings. There is a ten 
dency to stress credits rather than learn 
ing. There is not time enough for the 
classes and activities offered which stu- 
dents would elect. 

3. Can social studies, English, sci 
ence, et al, address themselves to a feu 
common unit titles? Two months ago in 
these pages Hardy Finch and I posed a 
few openers for English-social studies 


Unit be re 





678 PLANTING OUR GARDEN 
10 minutes, color, 1 reel, $100 


679 TAKING CARE OF OUR GARDEN 
10 minutes, color, | reel, $100 


680 FOOD FROM OUR GARDEN 
10 minutes, color, | ree!, $100 


Twenty Questions 


A year-end quiz for social studies teachers 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Fails (N. Y.) High School 


cooperation. There is much more that 
could be done. Suggestions Under- 
standing Society,” “Communications,” 
‘Science and Citizenship,” “Family Af- 
fairs.” Can you name others? 

4. Can social studies, guidance 
mercial and industrial arts teachers 
jointly plan work-experience programs? 
The school is interested in the commu- 
nity at work; the working community 
wants the schools to understand it bet- 
ter. Field trips and “days in industry” 
are rather common. Are they being 
planned to afford maximum learning 
and to avoid duplication? 

5. Are “area studies” of geography, 
history, literature and foreign language 
feasible for high schools? Such an ap- 
proach need not involve a merging or 
erasing of subject matter lines, nor a 
core curriculum. It can mean joint plan- 
ning beneficial to the student 


com- 


6. Can the teaching of current affairs 
be anticipated and planned, at least 
partially, in advance so that they can be 
better adapted to a year-long course 
plan? Too often, observers tell us, the 
planning of such teaching depends upon 
the mail delivery of our weekly maga- 
zines! 

7. Can the curriculum and extracur- 
ricular activities be blended into a sin- 
gle program? In the 23rd yearbook of 
the NCSS, Alice W. Spieseke writes, 
“The regular classroom instruction and 
the extracurricular activities, instead of 
being considered as one unit... for the 
all-around development of boys and 
girls, broke into two distinct and rival 
parts, competing for the time and inter- 
est of the students.” And, she might 
have added, the teachers! Are these ac- 
tivities limited in your school? Should 
they be? 

8. Can or should “social studies” bi 
equated with “citizenship?” There is a 


definite trend in this direction. But it 


SERVING THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Since the inception of educational motion pictures about 25 years ago, 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BriTaNNICa Fi_Ms has progressed continually forward, producing and 


distributing top quality, authentic, integrated films. Nothing has deterred its 


professional staff and technicians from aiming at superiority of product 


. An expanding 


list of satisfied users attests to EBF’s contribution to better communication in the 
classroom, the lecture hall, the discussion group—everywhere that films complement 


the spoken or written word... 


continue the confidence and satisfaction of yesterday 


Today's EBF educational movies reach all levels— 


timely and timeless films. 


Enucycltjucia Sirdannica Fttns 


EVERY SCHOOL in the nation should augment its program of study by using some motion 


pictures from ENcycLopaepia Brirannica Fitms. The curricula of today and 
tomorrow are being planned with film integration. Choose only the finest films for your 
visual aids expansion ... Use EBF Filmstrips with the same assurance of contributing to 


better learning in the classroom 


impressive, inexpensive filmstrips 


PURCHASE «x 


PREVIEW x 


isk for a catalog of authentic, 


RENT FILMS 


Illustrated are some recent motion picture releases—a cross section of 
films that are being offered by Encycvoparpia BriraNnica Fi_as. 
Other current titles cover every subject matter area and grade level. 

. Consider the three films shown here for eleme ntary and middle grade 
study programs; refer also to all of the titles now in the EBF 


library; request previews for purchase requisition. ... Write to 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BrrraNnica Fiims, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 


Wilmette, 


Illinois. Dept. ST53. Preview and Rental Libraries at Wilmette, New York 
Hollywood, Atlanta, Cleveland, Dallas, Boston, Portland (Oregon), 


Birmingham (Michigan) 
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may be a disservice to both concepts. 
Some believe the two terms should not 
be considered identical. If “social 
studies” has become unacceptable to 
some, will they accept or offer another 
term such as “civic education?” 

9. Should organized groups engage 
in commercial enterprise (beyond year- 
book advertising and game admissions) 
to earn money for all school activities? 
Social studies teachers may well advise 
or direct such a program, as Jonathon 
C. McLendon points out in Chapter VI 
in the yearbook already cited. Numer- 
ous examples of such student manage- 
ment are reported in Learning the Ways 
of Democracy (Educational Policies 
Commission, 1940). Can a student body 
seek a corporation charter and _ sell 
shares to the students? 

10. Can teachers agree on the maxi- 
mum work week of students? This 
would not be easy. But it might result 
in a happier situation for many parents 
as well as students, and for teachers 
who compete with TV, radio, and auto- 
mobiles as they did not a quarter of a 
century ago. 

11. Can social studies teachers stress 
more than they now do the moral and 
spiritual values of the American heri- 
tage? President Harold C. Case of Bos- 
ton University believes they must. Such 
teaching should, he says, tell more 
about the qualities of thought that made 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin great 

. stop detouring around the lives of 
greater religious leaders. . .. How should 
we teach the meaning of success? 

12. Can teachers agree on areas of 
subject matter to drop as others are 
added? The late Tyler Kepner, I am 
told, was sensitive about a criticism on 
the weight of a text he wrote. How 
much of these growing books can be 
taught or learned? Can we learn to use 
a scalpel effectively? 

13. Do essay, speaking, and other 
prize contests serve their purposes? 
Does your school have a plan for han- 
dling such prize contests? 

14. Can standardized achievement 
tests be used in clinic manner by several 
teachers for the same students? Not in- 
frequently the sole purpose of such tests 
is to obtain a rank or a score for the 
student’s record. Or, one teacher may 
use the results for the benefit of his own 
classes without sharing them with 
others. Can you describe workable tech- 
niques for overcoming these practices? 

15. What limitations should be put 
upon the acquisition, use and discard of 
audio-visual and other aids being of- 
fered to teachers? Commercial agencies 
frequently offer free loans or gifts of 
films and publications which, if not 
properly adjudged and assigned for use, 
may clutter up the teaching, not to men- 
tion the store rooms of the schools. 

16. Will secondary schools be pre- 





pared to meet the attendance onset of 
the next decade? New subject matter 
demands threaten the security of older 
trained teachers. Mechanical devices for 
teaching crowd in faster than the school 
room—and teachers—can absorb them. 
Will new school buildings be enough? 

17. What should teachers take in 
summer schools—subject matter or edu- 
cation courses? The common sense an- 
swer is, of course, whichever is needed. 
However, certification or degree re- 
quirements may not be the same as the 
needs of teachers. See H. T. Morse’s 
chapter in NCSS 23rd yearbook. 

18. Are the implications of psycho- 
logical research into group activity fully 
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assessed? Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, presi- 
dent of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation, declares that an understanding 
of group dynamics is the chief thera- 
peutic contribution of a decade. This 
process has had its detractors, who have 
called it “groupthink,” for example. But 
teachers need to know: Is it a valid 
theory for the classroom? Or for faculty 
relationships? 

19. Do we know what makes good 
teachers—and had? There is much in 
our educational literature and in our 
experience to indicate that we do know. 
The question rather is, have we—teach- 
ers and citizens alike—the will to make 

(Continued on page 37-T) 
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AUDIO-MINDED EDUCATORS 


The Teacher Talks 
about Sound Recording 



























This NEW 40-page booklet contains more 
valuable information on educational sound 
recording than has ever before been avail- 
able in any published form. Contains hun- 
dreds of ideas on new methods and tech- 
niques in every field of instruction — from 
grade school to college. 


Audio Record 


Timely information on all phases of tape 
and dise recording, including articles of 
particular interest to educational recordists. 
Published 8 times a year. The coupon be- 
low will put your name on our free mailing 
list. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


Makers of 
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1 AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. Deot. $1 f 
| 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. ! 
! ( The Teacher Please send me, without cost or obligation, the items 
; Talks about checked at the left. 
Sound Recording MES: 
SCHOOL ; 
| (© Audio Record ADDRESS ! 
city STATE 
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Student Makes $150 Sale 

Before  completin, my Palmer 

coupes I sold an article to a leading 

i magazine for $150. Palmer 

has given me a rea) understanding 
of how to write for money 

—Edmee B. Nash, Giendale. Mo 


MAKE MONEY 
WRITING 


Articles, Short Stories, Mysteries 
Free Sample Lesson Shows How to Learn 
at Home for Part or Full-Time Income 


Have you ever had an urge to write Have 
or friends had interesting experience 
about people, places, hobbies, r 
social activities that might make interes 
or articles for general magazine 
nical journals, fraternal publicat 

$300 to $1200 Extra Income 

Would you be willing to spend 
week learning to write so ye 
$1200 a year in addition to 
Or many thousands on a full-tin 
helped many former teachers and 
for money 

Earn While Learning 

Now it's easier to learn than y 
through Palmer's unique method 
NOT just one field of writing 
Article, Radio and Television 
home-study training is endorsec 

including Rupert Hughes, Katha 
and by hundreds of successful graduat 
your ae Rook and Sample LESSON 
tion, No salesman will call. Send foday 

CLIP THIS REMINDER AD 


oe a of Authorship, Since 1917 
more, Desk ST-53 


Nolyesed 8. Calif 
Please send free illustrated book a 
with typical assignment showing 
started and experienced writer 


Mr 
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Miss 
Address_ 


City, 
Please Print. c le arly 


A“Stop! Look! 


and Listen ! io 


sign for your 
science students 


HIS month’s ‘‘Scholastic’’ 
contains an advertisement 
of ours entitled: ‘‘Straight 
from your science hour comes 
this modern braking power.’’ 


We believe it will help your 
students by showing a prac- 
tical application of a theory 
studied in physics classes 
You can have reprints 
without cost or obli- 

gation by writing: 


GENERAL MorTors 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 1-132B, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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Compensations 


An educator's mail—sometimes the best tonic for depression 


By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


Principal, A. B. Davis H.S. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


( VER the years a principal's 
brings letters of an amazing variety. 
One of my minor hobbies has been col- 
lecting some of the more interesting ex- 
amples that have come my way. 

One that I treasure, from an exas- 
perated boiler maker, begins, “Why in 
the name of green grasshoppers can’t 
your flapper teachers teach my dumb 
kid anything?” Another, from an apolo- 
getic mother, reads, “Please excuse Sam 
for not being in school yesterday. Night 
before last his father borrowed his shoes 
to shoot a skunk.” 

The most recent addition to the col- 
Reynolds last 


mail 


lection arrived from a Mr. 
As graduation looms on the hori 
you 


month. 
his letter may help some of 
in those 


Zon, 
readers to feel more confidence 
of your youngsters who seem unready 
to be tumbled into the uneasy world 
ibout us 

Enclosed with the lette: 
of one of my own, sent to 
November, 1930, when I was principal 
of Balboa High School in the Canal 


Zone. It read in part: 


Dear Mr. Reynolds: 

I am pleased to inform you that, as a 
result of Georgia’s excellent achievement 
on the Stanford Achievement 
we recently gave her, she has been pro- 
moted from English VIII to English IX 


Was a COpy 


a parent in 


rests which 


This promotion will necessitate consider- 
able additional work on her part, but I am 
quite sure that Georgia can meet all re 
quirements of the new class by the end of 


the year... . 


As I read my words of 23 years ago 
I recalled Georgia—slender, brown hair 
and eyes, studious, a bit shy, quiet, re- 
fined—an only child; not perhaps a gir] 
naturally fitted to cope with unusual 
hardships or rough situations in life. 

Then I read the accompanying lette1 
from her father. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
March 5, 1953 
My Dear Mr. Spalding 
For ready reference, I 
copy of your letter to me dated Novembe: 
24, 1930 
When we sailed from the Zone upon my 
retirement in 1935, we had planned that 
Georgia should enter college in lowa. How 
two days out from New York she went 
to her and said she would rather 
take up nursing. That was entirely satis- 
factory to us, so when we arrived at Balti 
more she succeeded in being admitted as a 
at Union Memorial Hospital 
largest and best in the city. 
vears of hard work and study 
almost to the point of 


am enclosing a 


ever, 
mother 


student nurse 
one of the 

After three 

often discouraged 
giving up—she was graduated. She was al- 
ways partial to operating-room work and 
the chief nurse suggested that she take a 
six months’ P. G. course in that line at Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, which she did. 
was recommended for an- 
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From there she 
Continued on page 





Meet 


Howard G. Spalding 


Dr. Howard G. Spalding, whose 
thoughtful articles “from behind the 
principal's desk” have distinguished ou 
“One 


shows his 


pages this year, is a Vermonter- 
of those,” he writes, 
loyalty to the state by being absent most 
of the time, and perhaps for that reason 
feels the more loyal.” 

A graduate of the University of Ver 
mont (1922), he first worked briefly 
with the New York Telephone Co. The 
year 1923 found him teaching math at 
New York Military Academy, and from 
then on he was a gone educator. With 


“Ww ho 


the Author 


intervals at Columbia U., where he 
picked up an M. A. in 1929 and a Doc- 
torate in Education in 1940, he has been 
principal of Ticonderoga (N. Y.) H. S.; 
Balboa High School, and Canal Zone 
Junior College (which he founded), in 
the Canal Zone; North Plainfield and 
Nutley, N. J., High Schools, and (since 
1947) Mount Vernon (N. Y.) High 
School. He has taught summers at St 
Lawrence U., Rutgers, and Penn State. 

“My hobbies,” he in de- 
reading, painting, trout 
gardening, 


tells us, “are, 
scending order, 
fishing, golf, photography, 
and woodworking. I like youngsters, 
especially of the high school age, and 
find them continually interesting. I 
should like, but do not expect, to give 
them an education that would make 
sense all the time in terms of the de- 
mands that modern living makes. Trying 
to do it is interesting if sometimes frus- 
trating.” 
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Compensations 
Continued from page 18-T) 


ther P. G. course at a prominent clinic in 
Cleveland. 

She was just finishing this course when 
the trouble started at Pearl Harbor. Being 
1 registered nurse, she reported at the re- 

ruiting office in Cleveland, and in Feb- 
ruary was ordered to report to the Navy 
Hospital at Portsmauth, Virginia. After a 
tour of duty of several months she was 
transferred to Farragut, Idaho, for the win- 
ter. The thermometer stops registering at 
12 degrees below zero, and the mercury 
was always at the bottom. Can you imagine 
i child from the Canal Zone, “where ‘tis 86 
the year around,” in such a climate? 

Her next assignment was the hospital 
ship Bountiful and on it she sailed for the 
South Pacific. This assignment was for 14 
months, gathering the wounded at Iwo 
Jima, Eniwetok, and all the other islands 
where there was fighting. They would take 
m 500 or 600 wounded without stopping, 
leaning them up and preparing them for 
the operating table. 

Georgia said Iwo Jima was the dirtiest 
ind bloodiest she ever saw. Twenty-four or 
36 hours without stopping was not unusual. 
\ hospital corpsman with a pot of coffee 
would pass along where they were working 
ind hold a cup of coffee to the nurses’ 
nouths, Sometimes they would get relieved 
for an hour—15 minutes to bathe and change 
nto a clean uniform, 15 minutes to eat and 

other 30 minutes to relax, After the 
patients were unloaded at a shore hospital 
ind they were on their way back for an- 
ther load, it was not so bad. 

With the war over, Georgia decided to 
take advantage of the G. IL. Bill of Rights 
ind study medicine. She had two years of 
Junior College in the Canal Zone, took one 
ear at Southern California, and her last 
vear at Western Maryland. Then four years 
luring which she often burned the mid- 
night oil over her medical course at the 
University of Maryland, followed by two 
vears of internship at Gallinger Hospital, 
Washington, D. (¢ 

Now she is Assistant Resident at Union 
Memorial here in Baltimore. She has de- 

led to specialize in pediatrics and after 
inother year will take the State Board ex- 


iminations, which we are confident she will | 


pass. Then she will be a specialist in pedi- 
itrics and we feel sure will have finished 
er studies, practically 18 years after start- 
ng at the Canal Zone Junior College. 

It seems to me that this is rather good 
proof of the possible capabilities of your 
students and bears out the correctness of 
our judgment of their abilities. 

Thomas M. Reynolds 


\ letter such as this leaves one with 
1 question: Who can predict the future 
of any young person? The exigencies of 
life may send them along paths which 
neither we nor they can foresee. Their 
resources of intelligence and character 
may yield returns far greater than we 
would dare to predict. And in that fact 
lies the greatest hope for the future as 
we work with them. 

















Photo courtesy Brush High School, Lyndhurst, Ohio 


In any language... 


SOUNDMIRROR is best! 


Whatever the subject —languages, dramatics, public speaking 
or other studies—the ease and quality of recording are essen- 
tial to the success of the program. That’s why the Brush 
Soundmirror is tailored to school needs... 


—it can be operated readily by anyone in the class. 
—it’s light in weight, thus easily portable. 
—it has excellent tonal fidelity to pegmit faithful reproduction. 


—Most important of all, it has demonstrated its value in thou- 
sands of schoolroom applications. The experience gained 
from this wide use is designed into today’s Soundmirrors. 


Write now for further information on the Soundmirror. 
Brush Electronics Company, Dept. \-5. 3405 Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


a COMPANY 


formerly 
The Brush Development Co. 
Brush Electronics Company 
isan operating uni of 
Clevite Corporation 


BRUSH ELECTRONICS 


ELECTRONIC INSTRUMENTS FOR INDUSTRY 
PIEZOELECTRIC MATERIALS © ACOUSTIC DEVICES 
ULTRASONIC EQUIPMENT ¢ TAPE RECORDERS 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





told in gorgeous color and 
animation with special 
music by the london 
symphony orchestra 


From the hour-shadow of a mountain toa 
split-second chronometer pulse... from 
the days of the sun worshippers to mod- 
ern time-conscious man...here is the 
fascinating Story of Time told as a new 
and rare experience in motion pictures. 
“All... were unanimous in acclaiming it 
as one of the finest non-theatrical films of 


the year .. 
—John Flory, Eastman Kodak Company 


Available in 16mm sound, in color and 


in black and white. One reel: 10 minutes, | 


At your film dealer, or write 
10 the exclusive distributors 


CORNELL FILM COMPANY 


1501 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Wi 7-6650 








Silver Burdett 


is proud 


that its filmstrip program, 


THEN AND NOW IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 


was selected by 
Scholastic Teacher 
as one of the 10 best 


filmstrip series of the year. 


Write for free illustrated teacher's 


brochure describing classroom uses 
full color 


of these superior social 


studies filmstrips. 


Silver Burdett Company 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











What's 


Wrong 


WITH ENGLISH TEACHING? 


By HARDY R. FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S$. 


N OUR opinion the English teacher 

. of today is doing a better job than 
his counterpart did 20 years ago. How- 
ever, some people don’t think so. Here 
are some drafts of bitter vintage to sip 
as you tot up the debits and credits of 
your school year. 

“The teaching of English in our high 
schools has deteriorated to the point 
where better-than-average graduates 
cannot write with accuracy, much less 
with skill.” This from Atlantic Monthly 
Editor Edward Weeks, Jr., speaking last 
June at M.IL.T. graduation ceremonies. 
He went on: 

“Partly this deficiency is the result of 
education which has gone 


progressive 
teaches stu- 


light on grammar and... 
dents to identify words without knowing 
how to spell them. 

.. Partly it is the result of the scho- 
lastic aptitude tests which in the rush 
of the war discarded the essay type of 
examination, with the result that stu- 
dents are graded for their accuracy of 
but not . . . degraded for sloppy 
writing. . . . Partly it is the effect of the 
strenuous competition between the book 
on the one hand and ... radio. . . tele- 
vision and the comics.” 

Mr. Weeks views this writing deti- 
ciency as “one of the saddest facts in 
American education . . . for if a man 
cannot express himself by the time he 
leaves college, there is faint hope he will 
learn to do so afterwards.” 


facts, 


Are English Teachers to Blame? 

In the spring, 1953, English Record, 
Paul B. Diederich of Educational Test- 
ing Service declares, “. . . The rank and 
file of English teachers (who would 
never read such a publication as this) 
do not read very well, do not read very 
much, write very badly themselves, and 
could distinguish good from poor stu- 
dent writing only if each were served 
up on a separate platter and carefully 
labeled.” 

Richard Braddock, editor of the lowa 
English Bulletin, opines as follows in his 
December, 1952, issue: 

“Too many English classes in lowa 
secondary schools are being taught by 
‘left-handed’ teachers trained for other 
subjects.... Too many of these teachers 
have had one or two classes dumped on 
them by superintendents and principals 


who think that anyone can teach Eng- 
lish who speaks English and who has 
had a few education courses 

“It is these ‘left-handed’ English 
teachers who are committing many of 
the errors for which all English teachers 
—including the competent—are being 
blamed. . . . These ‘left-handed’ English 
teachers march pupils through work 
book exercises in lockstep, never teach 
ing pupils how to write since they never 
have them 

As a solution he 
clean by ousting from English 
classrooms incompetents posing as com- 
petent English teachers.” He recom- 
mends raising certification standards to 
“left-handed” English teaching and 
‘build a profession.” 


What Do You Think? 

don’t want to take all this 
send us your views. We'll 
can in the fall. 


actually write.” 
suggests: “We must 


house 


stop 


If you 
lying down, 
publish what letters we 


ENGLISH FOR ALL 


Free and/or inexpensive: 101 Devices 
and Activities for the Teaching of Eng- 
lish (1953 edition), with many practi- 
cal ways to stimulate interest in writing 
spelling, speaking, vocabulary, reading 
and research, 10 cents from author 
Arnold Lazarus, Santa Monica (Calif. ) 
High School. . . . Three free pamphlets 
on vocabulary study and words: Word 
Study, edited by Max Herzberg (G. & 
C. Merriam Co.). . . . Inside the ACD, 
notes and questions on American Eng 
lish (Harper & Bros.) . Words at 
Work, a dictionary bulletin for high 
school English teachers (Scott, Fores 
man).... Practice Makes Perfect Work- 
book of grammar, spelling, punctuation 
semester and 
magazines. 


usage, copies free with 


year orders of Scholastic 


In the Book World 

authors of the “America 
series olf (Scott, 
are NCTE past presidents 
and Robert Pooley, Irvin 
NCTE High School 
Theodore Hornber- 
ger, former College Section chairman, 
and Helen Thornton, H. S. Section 
Committee member. . Garibaldi M. 
Lapolla, author of English texts and a 
New York City principal, has written an 
excellent cookbook, Italian Cooking for 
the American Kitchen (Wilfred Funk 


Company, $3) 


Among new 
Reads 
Fores 
Paul Farmer 
C. Poley, former 
Section chairman, 


anthologies 


man) 
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McGRATH RESIGNS 


Washington — U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. Me- 
Grath resigned April 22. In a letter 
to President Eisenhower he pro- 
tested U. S. Office of Education 
budget cuts which, he wrote, men- 
ace the “quality of education of 
American children.” 











Letter to the Editor— 


An article on encyclopedias in the 
Teacher Edition of Scholastic Magazines, 
April 8, 1953, entitled “Look It Up Your- 
self, Joe!” has just been called to my at- 
tention. 

Although the idea is good and some of 
the suggestions are excellent, it seems un- 
fortunate that the policies which are set 
forth as general policies for encyclopedias 
appear to apply to one set only. 

The following quotation from page 50-T 
really distresses me: 

“Many encyclopedia publishers give 50 
to 100 coupons with the purchase of each 
set. Each . . . is good for a special report. 

. Unfortunately, the coupons cannot be 
offered when sets are purchased by schools 
or other institutions.” 

When the Reference Library Service in 
connection with the purchase of the World 
Book Encyclopedia was first set up about 
1920, it was offered to teachers and schools 
exclusively. Only later was the privilege of 
service extended to individual purchasers 
For more than 33 years we have been giv- 
ing an amazing amount of service to teach- 
ers, librarians, principals, and superintend- 
ents. The Reference Library Service Cer- 
tificate which is issued to the school at the 
time of the purchase of the World Book 
Encyclopedia may be used by any teacher 
in accordance with the “Instructions to 
on the back of the certificate. Al- 
though no recent check has been made, we 
ire quite sure that at least 25 to 30 per 
ent of all of our research work is done for 
teachers or other school personnel on cer- 
tificates which have been issued to schools. 

On page 12-T, column 3, there is this 
statement: “Encyclopedia publishers fre- 
quently provide helpful teaching aids. The 
Britannica has a Consultant Service which 
will send trained teachers to schools to give 
lassroom demonstrations.” 

The World Book Encyclopedia, as far as 
we know, was the first encyclopedia to offer 
i teaching service of this type. For the past 
20 years we have given instruction in many 
thousands of classrooms. In connection with 
this service we have worked out the three 
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13 six-minute sound 


motion pictures on 


SAFE DRIVING 


ractices 


Each picture in the series deals graphically with an aspect of safe driv- 
ing—all likeable lessons for young people. The films make use of real 
situations and people as well as model cars and highways, charts and 
tables. 





WHAT TEACHERS SAY... 


“Each film brings out only one point at a time, hence eliminating confusion . . . 


. helped because they are short and can discuss the film in 
between showings.’’ New Mexico. “Pictures served to emphasize and to illus- 
trate well the principles and facts studied in class . . ."" West VirGinia. “Films 
are excellent supplements to our textbook and class work.’’ MASSACHUSETTS 

. seeing it on film students seem to remember longer."’ MASSACHUSETTS. 

. a must for driver education classes.’’ WASHINGTON. “ . excellent for 
motivating new drivers and excellent for review for the experienced driver.’ ‘ 
New York. ; 


CONNECTICUT. 


TEACHERS' GUIDE 

The Teachers’ Guide supplied to everyone 
showing the films gives tips on more effec- 
tive showing of the films. The guide outlines 
the scope of each film, provides accident 
facts and figures and suggests group discus- 
sion topics 
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Lumbermens MUTIML CASUALTY COMMU 


Operating in New York stete os (A » Mutvel Cesvelty Compeny of iilinere 
Jemes S. Kemper, cheirmen H. G. Kemper, president 





* MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 40 - 





CLIP COUPON FOR FILMS OR FURTHER INFORMATION 








Look It Up Club” booklets which are in 
constant demand by teachers and schools 
all over the United States. In most instances 
our own trained personnel gives this class- 
room instruction and furnishes the book- 
lets free of charge. In territories which are 
not covered by trained personnel, the book- 
lets are made available to the classroom 
teacher. A key to the workbooks is also fur- 

shed to the teacher. 


Marguerite Giezentanner 
Reference Librarian 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 





' 

! Lumbermetis Mutual Casualt a Compeay ' 
Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 ; 
i Please send me the Sergeant Bruce Reporting film series on the dates marked below. ' 
en i 

: Ist choice 2nd choice Available Charge j 
r Set 1.. ; : = s) $2.50 ! 
1 = : ; oO 2.50 i 
! oO 2.50 j 
\ Ail a os oO 7.50 ' 
i C] Please send me further information on these films. : 
Name. . 
. Address 
! i 
' i 
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as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 


Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 


Your travel funds, in the form 
of National City Bank Travelers 
Checks, couldn't be safer, 
were guarded in the Tower 


don, with the Crown jewels. NCB 


f they 


of Lon- 


Travelers Checks are spendable 
anywhere, for anything. If lost or 
stolen you get a full refund. Cost 
only 75c per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank 


Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


| To avoid ulcers and produce a good yearbook 


Start a Year Ahead 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


OR a youngster, the schoo! yearbook 

is as much fun as the family photo 
album, For you it may represent a 
nightmare of late afternoon labor, hur- 
ried phone calls, and worry, worry, 
worry. 

Why? Because, unlike single issues 
of your newspaper or magazine, the 
yearbook represents an investment of 
hundreds—in some cases, thousands—of 
dollars. In its content you are supposed 
to reflect your entire school; and you 
have to deal with so many people in 
putting it together that even a year 
seems a short time for the job. 

But a year can be time enough—if 
you begin planning now. 

Yearbooks are traditionally _ built 
around the senior class, and conse- 
quently tend to appear during or shortly 
before the festivities attending gradua- 
tion. But have a second look. Is that 
really the best time? It’s the busiest, 
most frenzied period of the school year. 
It’s perhaps the hardest time to call for 
student labor on projects like collecting 
money or sending out late bills. And 
who buys most of the books, anyway— 
seniors, or the remaining undergradu- 
ates? Year-end publication gives them 
little time for the shared, in-school en- 
joyment of the book which is half the 
fun of having it. 

Today, many of the country’s best 
yearbooks appear in early spring, a prac- 
tice recommended by publishers who 
specialize in putting them out. This sug 
gested time schedule starts with late 
spring planning a year ahead, ends with 
distribution in March and April. 


May 


Will your local printer be able to 
take care of your yearbook—at a price 
within your means? If not, then con- 
tact several of the large mail-order 
firms devoted to yearbook work. Be- 
cause they specialize, you may get a 
better deal—including possible discounts 
for getting copy in early. 

You will have to choose between 
printing your book by offset or letter- 
press. (See Feb., 1953, S. T.) Offset 
is cheaper where many pictures are 
involved, but requires 
preparatory work. 

Letterpress—if that’s you 
requires engravings, or metal plates, 
for your art work and photos, so you'll 
have to line up an engraver in addi- 
tion to a printer. Several large mail- 


more careful 


choice— 


order engraving firms offer a discount 
if work is submitted early. 

No matter what type of printing 
process you choose, you should arrange 
with a professional photographer to 
take individual pictures of students and 
faculty, beginning almost immediatel) 
with opening of school in the fall and 
ending around early December. Fo: 
candid shots around the school yard, 
cafeteria, and athletic field, student 
cameramen can be relied on, but they 
rarely have the skill or equipment to 
do adequate portrait shots. 

Next order of business: organize your 
staff. Select as editor in chief a bright 
and articulate youngster who knows 
how to get along with business people. 

For the rest, try to find students who 
have had some experience in publica- 
tion work and assign them to cover 
these sections of your yearbook: admin 
istration, faculty, classes of all years 
curricular and extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Under these section editors ap- 
point a few reporters to go out and dig 
up the needed facts. Anyone who feels 
at home in an art room or with a cam- 
era you can also use to good advantage. 

After you have set a date for you 
first staff meeting, talk to a business 
teacher about handling all your money 
problems working out a_ tentative 
budget, planning a sales campaign for 
next fall, selling advertising in Septem- 
ber and October and handling a sub 
scription drive to close December 1. 
For a yearbook that costs from $4 to 
$7.50 you must plan finances carefully. 

At your staff meeting select a theme. 
With the theme as a guide, your sec- 
tion editors should plan a full-size 
dummy, or set of model pages, show- 
ing tentatively how copy, photos and 
art work are to appear. A good idea 
is to cut pictures and type from maga- 
zines and paste these on the dummy. 


Summer 


Just before school opens, it will pay 
you to meet with vour staff, if you can, 
and go over your dummy. Have you 
allotted enough pages to care for the 
increase in enrollment? Have you elim- 
inated spaces for faculty who have left? 
Do you want to add a page or two be 
cause your baseball team won the sec 
tional title and you have some good 
photos available? 

Perhaps you want to get busy on 
good ideas for publicizing the year- 
book—like having a special ball in late 
fall announcing your yearbook “Queen,” 


(Continued on page 42-T) 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


World History: “Newsmakers” (Pe- 
ron), p. 4; news pages, pp. 5-8; Japan 
unit, esp. “Look What Perry Started!” 
pp. 9-10. 

World Geography, Economic Geog- 
raphy: Japan unit, esp. “Trade—Or 
Die!” and Seaweed Fisherman,” pp. 
11-12; crossword puzzle on world geog- 
raphy, p. 15. 

U. S. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy: “Newsmakers,” p. 4; news pages, 
pp. 5-8; Japan unit, esp. pp. 9-10. 

Civics, Citizenship: “Good Citizens” 
hospital memorial), p. 14. 

Personal Guidance: “Ask Gay Head,” 
p. 19. 

Moral and Spiritual Values: “How 
Would You Solve It?” p. 21. 


Unit: JAPAN (pp. 9-12) 


This summer much attention will be 
paid in newspapers, magazines, and 
various observances to the 100th anni- 
versary of the opening of Japan by 
Commodore Perry. The unit provides 
background on why and how this im- 
portant event in Asian history took 
place, and discusses the problems, econ- 
omy, and life of Japan today. Note 
the cover picture, which shows an un- 
usual type of industrial process. 


In the Unit 

(a) Pages 9-10: Commodore Perry 
opens the ports of Japan to American 
trade. Japan learns from the West to 
modernize. Japan on an imperialistic 
march. Post-war changes in Japan. Im- 
portance of Japan in the Far East to- 
day. This article is especially useful 
for World History and Geography 
( lasses. 

(b) Page 11: The geography of 
Japan, its limited natural resources and 
resulting problems. How can Japan 
keep going in the postwar world? This 
irticle is especially useful for Geogra- 
phy and Economic Geography classes. 

(c) Page 12: A Japanese teen-ager 
tells about his everyday life. We learn 
about the work of a Japanese seaweed 
fisherman, the schooling and recreation 
of young Japanese. A good article for 
World History and Geography classes. 


Lesson Assignments 

1. Pages 9-10: (1) What part did 
Commodore Perry play in Japanese- 
American relations? (2) How did Japan 
modernize her way of life? (3) Men- 
tion three wars in which Japan took 
part from 1900-1945, With what re- 
sults in each case? (4) State three 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 









and with world developments. 


Awards will also be published. 





Coming Next Week: SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 


A four-page Semester Review Test will be published in World Week's issue 
of May 13. The Test will appear at the center fold of the magazine. Some 
teachers like to use the Test separately from the rest of the issue. 

Teachers use the Test in various ways. Some adopt it as a term-quiz in 
current affairs. Others take advantage of it for a review of the history-making 
events of the past few months. Since there will be no separate workbook on 
the Korea unit (which also appears in the May 13 issue), the questions 
in the Test on the Far East can serve as a unit-quiz, where desired. 

There will be groups of questions on picture-identification, map-reading, 
chart-reading, and other social studies skills, as well as fact and thought 
questions dealing with the new Eisenhower Administration in the U. S. 


The final issue of World Week for the semester will be dated May 20. 
It will include a review of the news highlights of 1953 with indications of 
events to watch for during the summer. Some selections from Scholastic 








changes in Japan’s way of life as re- 
sults of World War I. 

2. Page 11: (1) In what way is each 
of the following a major problem to 
Japan today (a) population; (b) moun- 
tainous areas; (c) limited natural re- 
sources? (2) How has Japan tried to 
solve these problems? (3) Why is for- 
eign trade important to Japan? 

3. Page 12: (1) Why are fish and 
rice the more common foods of the 
Japanese people? (2) Mention two 
similarities between the life of a Jap- 
anese and an American teen-ager. (3) 
In what ways do their home conveni- 
ences differ? 


LOOK WHAT PERRY STARTED! 
(pp. 9-10) 


Student Reading References 


(1) “Atlantic Report on World To- 
day,” Atlantic, 3/53. (2) “After the 
Japanese Occupation,” Current History, 
1/53. (3) “Arming Japan, Problem for 
Ike,” U. S. News, 11/28/52. 


Procedure 

Before getting into active class dis- 
cussion, make sure that your students 
know some of the map-facts about 
Japan. Place a map of the world on 
the blackboard. Students can work with 
the map in World Week on page 10. 
Send a student to the wall map to lo- 
cate Japan in relation to China, Russia, 
the U. S., and American possessions in 
the Pacific. 


Motivation 
If we look upon the Western coun- 
tries as the teachers and Japan as the 


pupil, would you say that Japan turned 
out to be an “honor student”? 


Discussion Questions 


1. How do you explain Japan’s back 
wardness for so many years before the 
visit of Commodore Perry in 1853? 

2. What lessons did Japan learn from 
her European teachers? How did Japan 
put these lessons into practice for her 
own benefit? 

3. Do you think Japan’s attack on 
Pearl Harbor in 1941 was a sudden 
decision or part of a long-range plan? 
What makes you think so? 

4. How do you explain our policy 
of helping Japan today rather than 
dealing with her in revenge as a war 
enemy? 

Activities 

1. Another approach to opening the 
lesson could be to have a five- to ten 
minute panel discussion on the topic; 
“Are We Following a Wise Policy in 
Japan and the Far East”? A group of 
brighter students could take up the 
problems by being assigned to do some 
outside reading. 

2. Assign several students to prepare 
eports on the following topics, as may 
he desirable for your needs; (a) Russo 
Japanese War (1905), causes and re 
sults; (b) Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia and China; (c) U. S. immigra- 
tion policy toward Japan; (d) new 
Japanese Constitution of 1947; (e) 
terms of recent Japanese peace treaty. 

3. Part of the lesson could include 
a brief skit written by bright students 
dealing with the visit of Commodore 
Perry to Japan in 1853. 
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ability 


series 


4. A student with artistic 
might draw a_ picture-panel 
showing the rise and fall of Japan as 
a world power. 


TRADE—OR DIE! (p. 11) 


Student Reading References 

(1) “Three Cracks in Nippon’s 
Economy,” U, N. World, 2/52. (2) 
“Third Revolution,” Commonweal, 1/ 
23/53. (3) “Trade Clash: Britain vs 
Japan,” U. S. News, 12/5/52 


Activity Approaches 

I. Does your film library at 
have a film or filmstrip on Japan? Show 
it to the class. Integrate the contents 
of the article with the contents of the 
film. 

2. Another approach to the lesson 
would be to have students whose 
brothers are or were stationed in Japan 
tell about their brothers’ experiences 
A letter from Japan could personalize 
the approach. Use these stories as a 
take-off point for a discussion 

3. Still another approach could be 
to have students bring from home 
things which were made in 
Items could be grouped on a desk for 
the class to view. Ask students to study 
the several items and be ready to 
answer this question. “What can you 
learn about Japan from these items?” 


TOOLS for 


Korea 


SC hool 


Japan. 


May 13 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Status 
Korea (Armed Forces Talk No. 434), 
1953, 5¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Korean 
Backdrop (Focus Vol. 1 No. 1), 1950, 
10¢, American Geographical Society, 
156th Street & Broadway, New York 
32, N. Y. A Pocket Guide to Korea, 
latest edition, 15¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. United 
Action in Korea (U. N. Pub. 1951-1-5), 
free, United Nations, Dept. of Public 
Information, United Nations, N. Y 

ARTICLES: “End of Fighting in 
Korea?” U, S. News & World Report, 
Apr. 10, 1953. “Battered Korea Aided 
in Rebuilding,” U. N. Bulletin, Mar. 
15, 1953. “Eisenhower's Plan for 
Korea,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Mar. 13, 1953. “When Can the ROKs 
Take Over in Korea?” by J. Randolph, 
Collier's, Mar. 7, 1953. “Walnut,” 
Time, Mar. 9, 1953. “High Cost of 
Korea,” U. S. News & World Report, 
Feb. 27, 1953. “Where the Enemy Is 
Fifty Yards Away,” by G. MacGregor, 


Report on 


Discussion Questions 

1. The population of the U. S. has 
been growing steadily. The population 
of Japan has been growing steadily. 
Why should this increase in population 
be regarded as a serious problem in 
Japan but not in the U. S.? 

2. How has Japan tried to solve her 
problems of limited agricultural land? 
surplus population? limited resources? 

3. Would you expect to see Japanese 
farmers using modern machine meth- 
ods such as are used on American 
farms? Why or why not? 

4. Would you expect 
to be an important industry in Japan? 
Why or why not? 

5. How do you explain the fact that 
the most im 


cattle-raising 


fish and rice are two of 

portant foods of the Japanese people? 
Have refer to the teen-age 
irticle on page 12.) 

6. In spite of its natural handicaps, 
Japan has been the industrial leader 
of the Far East. How do you explain it? 

How has World War II 
new problems for Japan in its struggle 
to keep alive? Why does Japan feel that 


it must “export to live”? 


students 
raised 


Additional Activities 

|. Distribute blank outline maps of 
the world to the class. Using crayon 
or pencil-shading scheme, students can 


TEACHERS 


Times Magazine, Feb. 8, 1953. 
‘Atlantic Report,” Atlantic Monthly, 
Dec. 1952. “What South Koreans 
Think,” by W. Sullivan, Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, Jan. 1, 1953. “Unification and 
Reconstruction in Korea,” by Y._ T. 
Pyun, Vital Speeches, Dec. 15, 1952. 
‘Korea The Plight of a Des 
perate People,” U. N. Bulletin, Nov. 15, 
1952. 

FILMS: Korea, 5 minutes, free loan, 
CARE, 20 Broad Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. (Refugees.) Korean Backgrounds 
(pre-war), 17 minutes, sale or rent, In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Suite 308- 
316, 57 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. School Day in Korea (pre-war), 17 
minutes, sale or rent, Association for 
Aid to Schools in Korea, 5759 S. Uni- 
versity Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 

FILMSTRIPS: Korea, 77 
Life Magazine, Filmstrip Division, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Korea—history and people—from end of 
World War II through 1950 invasion. 
Korea—The Land and Its People, 32 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 


ie # 


Today: 


frames, 


indicate on the map: (a) Far East 
countries under Communist control; 
(b) Japan; (c) U. S. possessions in 
the Pacific; (d) areas lost by Japan 
as a result of World War II. 

2. Assign several students to work 
up a chart on the industries, agricul- 
tural crops, natural resources, exports 
and imports of Japan. Place this chart 
on the blackboard to be ready for ref 
erence during class discussion. 

3. Ask several students to 
products made in Japan and _ report 
their finding on how these items com- 
pare with American-made products in 


workmanship and quality. 
“SEAWEED FISHERMAN” (p. 12) 
Aim 

To learn about the everyday life of 


study 


a Japanese teen-ager. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why do the Japanese people de- 
pend so much on rice and fish as their 


everyday foods? 

2. Have students open their copies 
of World Week to page 12 and read 
the breakfast described by our student 
writer. What is the reaction of the 
class to this type of breakfast? 

3. In what ways are Japanese teen 
agers similar to American teen-agers? 

4. How do you explain the popu 
larity of baseball and American movies 
in Japan? 

5. Do you think our teen-ager pen 
pal comes from an average Japanese 
family? Why or why not? 


Activity 

1. Ask students to gather pictures 
from magazines showing life in Japan 
Pass the pictures around the room. Lei 
students study the pictures for a time 
and then call for their comments. 
2. Assign for special reports the fol- 
lowing topics: (a) Shintoism; (b) 
Buddhism. Library encyclopedias will 
give ready information. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 18 

1. My Trip to Japan: One of several ways 
to correct the paragraph would be: 

When I reached Tokyo, the capital and 
largest city of Japan, I learned that th 
Japanese population is increasing. Outsidk 
the cities, the chief occupation is growing 
rice. Farms are very small (two thirds of 
the farmers have less than 2% acres), and 
the land is mountainous. Homes are usually 
heated with glowing coals in jars (hibachi 
Japan is an island group. The people eat 
much fish. The climate 
land is mostly forest or cropland. The coun 
try has many cloth and steel factories and 


is rainy and the 


other industries. 
Il. When Did It Happen?: 3-4-1-2-5 
Ill. Japan, Then and Now: 1-a; 2-a; 
b; 4-b; 5-b. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 25-T 











INFLATABLE SHELTER. This balloon-like 


“radome”’ has no inside support. It 


was developed by engineers at Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc., to protect 
sensitive radar equipment and men in the Arctic, and is made of glass fabric with 
a protective coating of Du Pont neoprene chemical rubber. The neoprene coating 
withstands abrasive action of sleet and ice driven by 125-mile-per-hour winds and 
temperatures from 65 degrees below zero to 140 above. 


SMALL TALK. Working with electronics 
manufacturers, Du Pont electrical engi- 
neers found a way to replace a maze of 
wires in tiny amplifiers like this. Thin 
lines of silver printed on plastic carry the 
current—make possible vest-pocket 
walkie-talkie radios, smaller hearing aids. 


A word to the 


=< 


: 


WATER BALLET. (Magnified droplet on 
“Zelan’’-treated fabric.) When clothing 
fabrics are treated with ‘‘Zelan’’ durable 
water repellent, water, fruit juices and 
similar liquids dance away in tiny drops. 
Du Pont people who developed “‘Zelan”’ 
call it a “long-chain nitrogen complex.” 


Class of 1957 


Many times high school juniors. and seniors who are planning 
advanced technical training realize that they are not properly pre- 
pared for college. If you are interested in a career in engineering 
or chemistry, by all means see your principal or advisor now. He 
will tell you what subjects you should study in high school for ad- 
mission to colleges giving advanced technical training. 

You can’t start too early if you want to be equipped for this 
interesting, important, well-paid work on graduation from college. 
You should set your goal as you enter the ninth grade this fall. 


OPEN-AIR CHEMISTRY. Du Pont chem- 
ists don’t do all their work in labora- 
tories.4ere a chemist on a “‘paint farm”’ 
examines a panel that has been exposed 
to severe weather for a period of years. 
It’s part of a long-range program to 
make paints better and better. 





Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


Do all engineers build bridges? 

—A. W. H., New York 
Civil engineers design bridges, 
roads and dams. For industry, 
they design plant buildings, 
water-supply and sewage- 
disposal systems. This is only 
one of many branches of en- 
gineering described in the 36- 
page booklet ‘““Engineering As 
A Career.”” Write Du Pont for 
a free copy. 





Where does Du Pont get its 
young scientists and engineers? 

—W. P. B., Georgia 
They come from colleges and 
universities throughout the 
United States. Du Pont “‘tal- 
ent scouts”’ regularly visit in- 
stitutions to talk with quali- 
fied seniors. 


Send your questions on careers in 
science to Science in Action, 2521 
Nemours Bidg., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington, Del. 


AEG. U. 5. PAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
++» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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World Week 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
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Pre We know that life insurance can 
help you make those dreams 
come true and help you enjoy a 
successful, carefree rat And 
we also know that to use life 
insurance most effectively you 
must start your insurance pa 
gram while you're young. 1 
can help you to understand that 
the younger you are, the less 
insurance will cost you all your 
life...and the younger you 
are, the more likely you'll be 
able to insurance exams, 
then we'll be happy. For we 
know that in buying your in- 
surance many of you will turn 
to Mutual Benefit Life! 


LOOK FOR WINNERS in the big 
Mutual Benefit Life essay con- 
test in the May 13th issue of 
this magazine. 


[MISURANCE QUESTION] 


Have you sent in questions on life insurance? Hundreds of you 
have—in fact, we've literally been swamped. Answered below are two 
more questions, and checks for $5 have been sent to the boy and girl who 
sent them in. There'll be more questions, more checks, next fall. And 
next week, look for the winners in Mutual Benefit Life’s big essay 
contest where the first prize is a $1,000 Government Bond. 


eeeteeveeeee eee eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Whats your 







Q. Why is it wise to select a good 
insurance agent ? 

SAMUEL L. SCOTT, 

GLOVERSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Fr« Remember, buying life insurance 
isn’t at all like buying a new hat 
or a pair of shoes—it’s a life- 
time purchase and you need the 
most expert advice in selecting 
the right kind of insurance for 
your individual needs. Good life 
insurance agents are trained just 
as good doctors are trained. 





Mutual Benefit Life agents, for 
example, spend months and 
months in intensive study to be 
able to advise you properly, If 
you'll select a good life insurance 
agent and give him your full 
confidence, fe” "ll save you mon- 
ey all through your life! 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Educational Division 


300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 
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Peron and his late wife, Eva: did his 
luck ron out when she died last summer? 


IS PERON SLIPPING? 


“PERON CUMPLE!” (Peron gets 
things done. ) 

That's the slogan of those who ad- 
mire Argentina’s president Juan D. 
Peron. They praise him for getting 
these things done: 

His government has bought all of 
Argentina’s foreign-owned railways. 
Banks and some airlines have been 
put under government ownership. 
Many unions have been formed in 
industries that never had unions be- 
fore. Low-cost housing and social 
security laws have been passed. In- 
dustries have been built, under a 
“Five-Year Plan” just completed. 

Here's another way to look at the 
things Peron gets done: 

He has gotten rid of al! effective 
political opponents (including any 
possible future rivals in his own 
party). He has turned one of the 
world’s great newspapers, La Prensa, 
into a propaganda mouthpiece. He 
fills public places with informers, so 
that people dare not say what they 
think. He has put labor unions under 
the government's thumb. With some 
help from unfavorable weather, he 
has turned Argentina, one of the 
richest farming nations in the world, 
into a Jand where meat and some 
other foods are scarce and expensive. 

Peron was one of a group of young 
army officers who took over the Ar- 
gentine government in 1943. In 1946 
he was elected president. He was re- 
elected in 1951. His Peronista party 
overwhelmingly controls the Argen- 
tine parliament. His pretty wife, Eva, 
was the darling of Argentine women 
and of laboring people. 


Newsmakers 4 


In the past year Peron’s luck 
seemed to be running out. “Evita” 
Peron died last summer. Prices 
zoomed sky high. Meat was so scarce 
that the government proclaimed 
“meatless days”—in one of the world’s 
leading beef-producing countries! 
Peron lectured Argentines like bad 
boys. (Recently he called them 
“18,000,000 dunces.”) With great 
fanfare he made a visit to Chile to 
try to bring it into a close partnership 
with Argentina. The Chileans were 
polite. But they showed no interest 
in Peron’s project for building an 
anti-U. S. organization in South 
America. 

Is Peron slipping? Watch what the 
Argentine army does. If the army 
turns against him, it can probably 
“pull the rug” out from. under his 
regime. 


PRESIDENT’S PARTNER 


“MR. REPUBLICAN” is more 
powerful than ever. That's one of 
the most interesting—and to some 
people, most surprising — develop- 
ments of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. 

“Mr. Republican” is Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio. A brilliant stu- 
dent in school, a brilliant lawyer in 
his home city of Cincinnati, he made 
an equally brilliant record when he 
turned to politics. This is his 15th 
year in the U. S. Senate. Since 1932, 
no other Republican in Congress has 
had more influence. His name is as- 
sociated with many important laws, 
especially the Taft-Hartley labor re- 
lations law. 

Taft's father, William Howard 
Taft, was President in 1909-13. Son 
Robert wanted—oh, so badly!—to fol- 
low his father’s footsteps to the 
White House. Four times he tried to 
get his party's Presidential nomina- 
tion. Four times he failed. The cam- 
paign of 1952 was just about his last 
chance, for Taft will be 67 when the 
next Presidential campaign rolls 
around. (The only man that old who 
ever was elected President was Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison—and he died a 
month after his inauguration. ) 

Taft’s 1952 defeat was all the more 
bitter because the winner, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, stood for just 


United Press photo 
Once rivals, now partners: Sen. Robert 
A. Taft (left) and President Eisenhower. 


about everything in foreign affairs 
that Taft stood against. Besides, Eis- 
enhower brought in as his closest 
advisers men like Herbert Brownell 
(now Attorney General), who were 
considered “anti-Taft” Republicans. 
After he was elected President, Eis- 
enhower didn’t ask Taft's advice on 
cabinet members. 

Some political seers thought Taft 
was “on the way out” as a power in 
Republican ranks. Others noted that 
he took over the post of Senate ma- 
jority leader last January and filled 
important posts with his followers 
Some of these observers predicted 
Taft would fight the President for 
control of the Republican party. 

Things have turned out very dif- 
ferently! Bob Taft has all his old 
power and then some. And he is loy- 
ally pushing the Presitlent’s program 
(though he finds it hard to swallow 
some foreign-affairs policies). On his 
side, President Eisenhower is trying 
hard to get along with Congress. He 
talks over important moves, in ad- 
vance, with leaders of both parties 
Taft's advice gets a careful hearing 

The working partnership betwee: 
the President and the Senator recent 
ly ripened into a partnership-at-play 
too. During Eisenhower's vacation 
last month, his favorite golfing part 
ner was his one-time political foe 
Robert A. Taft—now apparegtly th: 
President's No. 1 ally. 





CORRECTION 
On this page in last week’s issue, Mrs. 
Eugenie Anderson was referred to as 
a former minister to Denmark. Actually, 
she held the rank of ambassador to Den- 
mark from 1949 to 1953. 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Centennial of Perry's open- 
ing of Japan will be celebrated this summer (p. 9). 
WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—U. N. Assem- 
bly closes in hopeful mood; prisoner-exchange dis- 
agreement continues as Korean truce talks redume; 
Russia replies to Eisenhower ‘peace offensive”; woman 
heads Vermont House of Representatives; vandals 
wreck effort to raise rheas in captivity; Reds advance 
in Laos; Churchill is now Sir Winston, knight of the 
Garter. 


TRAPPED BY A VOLCANO: Like American high 
schoolers, Japanese students look forward to class grad- 
uation trips. Last week 400 students from a Japanese 
high school were on a gay sightseeing tour inside one of 
the five volcanic cones of Mount Aso on Kyushu Island. 
The cone had been quiet for 20 years. Suddenly it 
erupted with a blast that threw hot rocks a thousand 
feet into the air. Some of the terrified students scrambled 
out of the cone and tried to get away down the slope. 
Five died and 60 were hurt. The rest stayed inside the 
cone and were uninjured. Mount Aso, the world’s most 
roomy volcano, contains three towns, two railroads, and 
many farms. Its basin is 15 miles across in one direction 
and 10 miles the other way. 


BIGGER BOYS: Amherst College measured its fresh- 
men and found they are taller, heavier, and younger 
than Amherst freshmen of 1901. The average first-year 
man today is 18.2 years old, 70.3 inches tall, and weighs 
153.5 pounds. He’s two and a half inches taller, more 
than 20 pounds heavier, and nearly a year younger than 
his predecessor of 1901. 


BUG FARM: On Long Island, N. Y., is probably the 
world’s only praying-mantis farm. The mantis is a big, 
stick-like bug that just can’t satisfy his appetite for in- 
sect pests. So farmers love him. Sidney A. Schwartz, a 
U. S. Government biologist, and his wife, run the farm. 
In the fall they roam the fields looking for mantis eggs. 
The egg cases are usually hung from bushes or tall 
blades of grass. The cases have to be kept outdoors. 
Otherwise, the eggs will hatch before the following 
spring, when farmers and gardeners are ready for the 
mantes to do their duty. 


STRIKE TWO: For the second time since he reached 
Korea recently, Marine flyer Ted Williams came through 
in a close brush with death. On his first combat mission 
a few weeks ago, the former Bosox slugger crash-landed 
his flaming plane. Last week his left wing tip was 
smashed by Communist anti-aircraft fire while he was 
bombing and strafing a town on the North Korean west 
coast. He got back to base safely. 


PRLZES FOR REDS: There's a $100,000 prize waiting 
for the first Communist pilot who delivers a modern 
Soviet-made jet plane to U. N, forces in Korea. The 
U. N. wants to see how Red jets are built. 
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THROUGH THE “ROOF”: Jet planes travel so fast 
that, when something goes wrong, the pilot sometimes 
doesn’t have time to remove the cockpit cover and get 
out. The answer, says the U. S. Bureau of Aeronautics, 
may be: shoot him out—right through the plexiglass 
cover—by means of an explosive under the seat. The 
photo shows a test dummy taking this “quick way out.” 
The net will catch “him.” 


UNCLE SAM’S OPEN PALM: The U. S. Govern- 
ment’s tax-take in 1952 was $68,500,000,000—or about 
$425 for every man, woman, and child in the nation. 
This was the largest Federal tax collection ever, Every 
state collected more in 1952 than in 1951, too. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

Zirconium, atomic chore-boy? Maybe you've never 
heard of zirconium—but it may turn out to be the No. 
2 metal (after uranium) of the “Atomic Age.” It re- 
sists acids, high temperatures, and atomic radiation 
better than almost. any other metal. Scientists think it 
may be just the thing for building atomic reactors and 
other. “containers” for radioactive materials. Its ore is 
plentiful. Most of it comes from sandy beaches in Flor- 
ida and Australia. But it’s hard to get out the pure 
zirconium, A few years ago the stuff cost $455 a pound. 
Now the price is down to around $150. Carborundum 
Company is building a big zirconium plant near Akron, 
N. Y. It will go into production this summer, By the 
end of this year, U. S. zirconium production will be 
around 200 pounds daily, 


ENDQUOTE: From the Catholic Digest: “A smile is a 
curve that can set a lot of things straight.” 
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Hope Reborn at U.N. 


“First sign of a new era”’— 
“rays of sunshine visible through 
the clouds”—“‘possible turning 
point in history.’ 

Amid these hopeful comments 
from delegates, the United Nations 
General Assembly brought its sev- 
enth and longest session to at least 
a temporary. end. The session’s 100 
working days were nine more than 
the previous record, set in 1950. It 
was the first Assembly to meet at the 
new U.N. headquarters on the East 
River in New York City, and the first 
to hold a two-part session (October 
14-December 22, 1952; and February 
24-April 23, 1953). 

The Assembly will resume sessions 
in case of either of these develop- 
merits in Korea: 

(a) If an armistice is reached, the 
Assembly will meet to approve it and 
to arrange for a conference aimed at 
a general settlement of Far East 
issue. 

(b) If the truce talks fail again, the 
Assembly will meet to discuss new 
ways for ending the Korean War. 
(See next story.) 

Major actions during the 1953 part 
of the U. N. session were: 

1, Secretary-General — Dag Ham- 
marskjold of Sweden was elected 
Secretary-General, to succeed Tryg- 
ve Lie. 

2. Korea—a resolution expressing 
hope for an early armistice in Korea 
was passed unanimously. 

8. Burma—the Assembly demand- 
ed that 12,000 Chinese troops in 
northern Burma agree to be dis- 


World 


News In REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 


armed or to leave Burma. (The Chi- 
nese troops—part of the former Na- 
tionalist army driven out of China 
by the Reds in 1949—have made 
themselves rulers of a section of 
northern Burma.) 

4. “Germ war’—the Assembly 
planned for a commission to look 
into Communist charges that U. N. 
forces in Korea have dropped dis- 
ease germs on Red territory. (There’s 
little hope that the commission will 
be admitted to North Korea and Red 
China to make a real study of the 
evidence.) 


Korean Truce Talks 


Will the new Korean truce 
talks—so hopefully begun last 
month—break down again? 

The U. N. warned the Communists 
to make a better proposal on pris- 
oner exchange. Otherwise, said Lt. 
Gen. William K. Harrison, chief U. 
N. negotiator, the U. N. truce team 
will walk out on the talks. 

“We do not intend to become in- 
volved” in long and “useless argu- 
ments,” Gen. Harrison said. 

The two sides were in disagree- 
ment last week on these points: 

1. The U. N. proposed that pris- 


Wide Werld phote 


SOME STAYED BEHIND: Two of the lucky ones were William R. Hinkle (left) of 


Clintonville, W. Va., and Richard Morrison (right) of Burlington, lowa. 


They 


were among 149 Americans released by the Communists last month in prisoner-of- 
wer exchanges. Claude S. Batchelor (center) of Kermit, Tex., shown saying good-bye 
to his buddies, is one of more than 3,000 G. 1.’s who are still in North Korean 


prison camps 


. Frank Noel, an Associated Press photographer who was captured by 


the Communists early in the Korean War and is still a prisoner, made the photograph. 


oners who do not want to go home 
be placed in the custody of a neutral 
nation—specifically, Switzerland. The 
Reds rejected Switzerland but did 
not suggest the name of any other 
neutral nation. 

2. The U. N. maintained that 60 
days was enough time for a neutral 
nation to hold the prisoners. The 
Reds insisted that they want the neu- 
tral state to hold the prisoners for 
six months, during which time the 
Communists could try to persuade 
the prisoners to return home. 

8. The U. N. proposed that the 
prisoners who do not wish to return 
to their native lands be kept in Ko- 
rea. The Reds insist that such pris- 
oners should be removed to the soil 
of whatever neutral nation is named 
as custodian. 

The U. N. objection to this last 
point was two-fold: (a) transporta- 
tion would cost a great deal; (b) 
small neutral countries, like Switzer- 
land or Sweden, would not be will- 
ing or able to accommodate the great 
number of prisoners (possibly 50,000). 

Meanwhile, exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners was completed. 
The Communists handed over 684 
captives, and the U. N. about 5,800. 


Russia Answers Ike 


Russia’s new leaders took nine 
days to reply to the challenge of 
President Eisenhower's “peace 
offensive” (see last week‘s issue). 

The answer, when it came, didn’t 
shed much light on Russia’s inten- 
tions. 

In the first place, the reply was in 
the form of an editorial in Pravda. 
Pravda is the official newspaper of 
the S »viet Communist party. The edi- 
torial no doubt reflected the views of 
Russia’s leaders. But it wasn’t an offi- 
cial statement by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

In the second place, the reply 
didn’t indicate that Russia was tak- 
ing any of the specific steps demand- 
ed by President Eisenhower as signs 
that Russia really wants peace. 



























The Pravda editorial expressed “a 
feeling of sympathy” with the free 
world’s desire for peace. Soviet Rus- 
sia, the newspaper said, was ready 
for “serious business-like discussions 
of disputed problems” either directly 
with the United States or through 
the United Nations. 

The editorial, however, criticized 
President Eisenhower for presenting 
“preliminary demands” to a peaceful 


settlement. 


THE U. S. ATTITUDE 


In Washington, the President's 
press secretary, James C. Hagerty, 
said: “I have talked with the Presi- 
dent about the Pravda editorial. Its 
milder tone is a welcome change. Of 
course, the Pravda editorial cannot 
be considered a substitute for an offi- 
cial action by the Soviet leaders. 
Maybe this editorial is a first step 
toward something concrete. If so, the 
free world will continue to wait for 
the definite steps that must be made 
if the Soviet leaders are sincerely 
interested in a cooperative solution 
to world problems. 


Tragic Vandalism 


Vandals ruined the Bronx 
Zoo’s hope of having the first 
Darwin rhea chicks to be born in 
the U. S. 

Darwin rheas are distantly re- 
lated to the ostrich and are found in 
the Argentine pampas. The Bronx 
Zoo in New York City is said te have 
the only pair in the nation. They 
stand four and a half feet tall. Rheas 
rarely reproduce in captivity. The 
only known cases have occurred in 
Europe. 

By last month, however, the Bronx 
Zoo's female rhea had laid 20 eggs, 
one every three days for two months. 
Seven of the five-inch eggs were be- 
lieved to be fertile. The male began 
sitting on them in a shallow hole in 
the sand of the Ostrich House. In the 
rhea familyy hatching the eggs is 
papa’s job. 

On the evening of the ninth day, 
vandals climbec a high fence, drove 
the male rhea from the nest, smashed 
one egg, cracked another, and stole 
two more. 

Zoo experts doubted that the three 
fertile eggs remaining could be 
hatched. They were chilled by the 
night temperature. Besides, the male 
rhea refused to return to his post on 
the nest. 





ITALY’S SMALLEST AUTO: Meet the “Iso”! It’s a new Italian two-pa: 
steering wheel back inte driving position 


Women in the “House” 


Vermont's lawmakers take or- 
ders from a woman. Mrs. Con- 
suelo Northrop Bailey, 53, is 
speaker of the state’s House of 
Representatives. 

Only once before has a woman 
been speaker of a state legislature. 
That was in North Dakota in 1933. 

Her new job as speaker is the most 
recent of many “firsts” for Speaker 
Bailey. A former school teacher and 
a lawyer, she has also been Ver- 
mont’s first woman state’s attorney, 
first woman lawyer to try a Vermont 
murder case, first Vermont woman 
admitted to practice before the U. S. 
Supreme Court. She was the young- 
est woman ever to sit in the Vermont 
Senate, to which she was elected in 
1930 at the age of 30. 

In national affairs, Mrs. Bailey has 
served the longest tem of any New 
England member of the Republican 
National Committee. 

She recently turned down the offer 
of a Federal Government post. Ver- 
monters think that Mrs. Bailey has 
her sights on another “first”—to be- 
come the state’s first woman gov- 
ernor. 

Mrs. Bailey's election as speaker 
of the Vermont House was made 
possible by the women in that body. 
In its House and Senate, Vermont 
has the largest group of women legis- 
lators in the nation—a total of 54, 
There are two women in the Senate 
and 52 in the 246-member House. 
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miles per hour and runs 
all the gas tank holds). 


The men in the House split their vote 
among five male candidates for 
speaker. But the 52 women voted 
solidly for Mrs. Bailey. 

You can see the “woman’s touch” 
in the legislature now. Corsages are 
given to woman legislators on their 
birthdays. More and more young- 
sters, many of them grandchildren of 
the “lady-Representatives,” come to 
visit the legislative sessions. And the 
old cuspidors in the chambers are 
mostly hidden. 

In state positions other than in 
legislatures, women are making 


- gains. A record number of women— 


$l—hold important offices in 21 
states, a recent survey showed. These 
include women secretaries of state 
in six states and women state treas- 
urers in four states. 


Hypnosis in the Skies 


High over Korea, a bomb- 
laden U. 5S. ran wild. 
The pilot had “‘blacked out’ when 
something went wrong with his 
oxygen-breathing equipment. 

But his radio was still hooked up. 
At his base, Capt. Clarence H. Bell 
of Van Horn, Texas, started talking 
by radio. Capt. Bell found that the 
pilot could reply, though his words 
didn’t always make sense. 

Capt. Bell told the pilot to drop 
his bombs. He did so. Capt. Bell gave 
flying structions. It took about an 
hour—but the plane finally reached 
the base and landed. 





United Press pheote 


SHRINE OF FREEDOM: In 1733 John Peter Zenger, an immigrant from Germany, 


started a weekly 


newspaper in New York City. He was arrested for daring to criticize 


high-handed actions of the royal governer, William Cosby. The jury took only 10 
minutes to find Zenger “not guilty. This put into law for the first time the 
principle that newspapers have the right to attack public officials if the charges 


are true. 


it was a great milestone in establishing freedom of the press. 


Last 


month a memorial hall honoring Zenger was opened In a Federal building in New 
York. The exhibits include dioramas such as the one above, showing copies of 
Zenger's Weekly Journal being burned in front of the City Hall on Cosby's orders. 





The pilot, First Lieut. Richard L. 
Spaulding of Ionia, Mich., couldn't 


remember anything except the vio- 
lent shaking of his plane. “I was con- 
vinced it was exploding,” he said. 
Rivets had popped out of the wings 
and the wing tanks were loose. 
Medical men said that the oxygen 
defect had put Lieut. Spaulding in a 
condition resembling a hypnotic 
trance. He could not act independ- 
ently but could follow directions. 


Threat to Laos Grows 


The U. S. planned fo increase 
aid to Indo-China, as the Com- 
munist invasion of Laos pushed 
ahead (see last week's news 
pages). 

There was little fighting except 
patrol clashes, French and Laotians 
halted their retreat to make a stand 
in the central plains area. But the 
50,000-man columns of the rebe! Viet 
Minh were apparently trying an “end 
run” around the defenders toward 
the Laotian capital of Luang Pra- 
bang. Monsoon rains, expected soon, 
may stall both sides. 

Transport planes on loan from the 
U. S. Far East Air Forces shuttled 
supplies to the French and Laotians 
on the shifting front. At the North 
Atlantic Treaty Orzanization meet- 


ing in Paris, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles promised additional 
transports and other aid to Indo- 
China soon. The French, meanwhile, 
proposed to train 400,000 more Viet- 
namese troops for a “victory” drive 
to end the war. 

For seven years, Viet Minh rebels 
have been fighting the French for 
control of Viet Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, the French-protected Asso- 
ciated States of Indo-China. 


Sir Winston’s Garter 


Britain’s prime minister has a 
new title. He is now Sir Winston 
Churchill. 

Last month he knelt before Queen 
Elizabeth II at Windsor Castle, and 
was dubbed a knight of the Most No- 
ble Order of the Garter. 

Of Britain’s 16 orders of knight- 
hood, the Garter is the oldest and 
most honorable. The 81 members are 
all from the royalty or nobility except 
Churchill. ‘Fhe rank of knight of the 
Garter is as high as a commoner can 
go and still remain a commoner. 

If the prime minister had accepted 
a noble title (he once refused a duke- 
dom) he could no longer sit in the 
House of Commons. Therefore, he 
would have to resign as prime minis- 
ter. 


According to tradition, the order 
of the Garter was created in 1348. 
One story of its origin is that Edward 
Ill, at the Battle of Crecy in 1346, 
sent his garter as a sign for the battle 
to begin. Others claim a lady at court 
dropped her garter and Edward III 
saved her embarrassment by placing 
it on his own knee. Still another leg- 
end goes back to the 12th century, 
when Richard the Lion Hearted was 
said toe have tied leather thongs 
about the legs of his favorite knights 
to inspire them to capture Cyprus. 

During important ceremonials, the 
dark-blue velvet garter with the gold 
motto “Honi soit qui mal y pense” 
(Evil to him who evil thinks) is worn 
on the left leg below the knee. 
Knights of the order also wear a blue 
mantle and a crimson coat and hood. 
Over this is spread a collar in the 
form of a chain, with a medallion de- 
picting St. George slaying the dragon 
attached at the front. For evening 
dress, knights of the Garter wear a 
blue ribbon across the shirt front 
with a gold St. George medal at- 
tached to it. 

Sir Winston refused the order of 
the Garter in 1945. It was offered just 
after his Conservative party's defeat 
in a general election. Under the Brit- 
ish system, Churchill had to resign 
as prime minister. Churchill was bit- 
ter at being turned out of office after 
guiding Britain through the perils of 
World ‘War Il. He was reported to 
have said: “How can I accept the or- 
der of the Garter from my king when 
my people have just given me the 
order of the boot?” 

Queen Mother Elizabeth and Prin- 
cess Wilhelmina, former Queen of 
the Netherlands, are Ladies of the 
Garter. 


Quick Maz 
ON THE ~ NEWS | 

Russia’s attitude toward President 
Eisenhower's “peace offensive” as indi- 
cated by the Russian press, is to: (a) 
Accept Eisenhower's peace program; 
(b) Abuse the U.S. as a warmonger 
and threaten war; (c) Indicate Rus- 
sia’s willingness to confer on its dis- 
agreements with the U. S. 

2. How did each of the following 
figure in the news recently? Darwin 
rhea; Order of the Garter; Pravda; 
kingdom of Laos; U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Chinese troops in Burma. 

8. Identify: Lt. Gen. William K. 
Harrison, Gen. Mark Clark, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, James C. Hagerty. 
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Look What Perry Started! 


‘TP.HE black ships! The black 
ships!” cried panic-stricken Jap- 
anese. , 

They crowded along the shore of 
Tokyo Bay. Few of them had ever 
seen a foreign vessel. And now four 
great warships—with men at battle 
stations beside the guns—were bear- 
ing down on them! 

It was July 8, 1853. The Japanese 
didn’t know it yet, but they were 
on the threshold of the greatest 
change in their 2,000-year history. 
For two centuries Japan had shut 
itself yp like a hermit in a cave. 
Now an American, Commodore 
Matthew Perry, had come to open 
the cave. ; 

Why did he come? To understand 
that, let’s look at Japan’s history. 


1. HOW JAPAN BEGAN 


The Japanese islands lie 100 miles 
off the Asia coast. Centuries ago 
daring seamen from Asia landed on 
the islands. They became the an- 
cestors of the Japanese. 

Later travelers, from China, 
brought many things which the Jap- 
anese eagerly seized upon and made 
their own: writing—the Buddhist re- 
ligion—arts and crafts. 

In the 1500s other visitors came— 
from Europe, this time. They came 
to trade and to try to convert the 
Japanese to Christianity. These Eu- 
ropeans were welcome at first. Then 
the Japanese began to wonder: “Will 
armies follow them and conquer our 
land?” : 


2. JAPAN CLOSED 


And so it happened that in the 
early 1600s (about the time our 
American colonies were getting 
started) Japan’s leaders ordered: 
“No more foreigners!” 

Missionaries were. driven out. 
Sailors unlucky enough to be ship- 
wrecked on Japan’s coasts were 
killed. Japanese were forbidden to 
set foot outside their homeland. 

It was almost as if Japan had gone 
into a “deep freeze.” The life of the 
people froze into a strange pattern, 
something like the feudalism of the 
Middle Ages in Europe. At the 


bottom were poor farmers, laboring 
on tiny rice plots. Often they had 
to pay half the crop or more to those 
who claimed to own the land. 

The chief landowners were great 
noble families (daimios). They kept 
their own “private armies,” led by 
knights called samurai. These war- 
riers had a “code of honor” (bushi- 
do) that sank deep into Japanese 
minds. (One result was that, right 
down to our own time, many Jap- 
anese leaders looked on war as a 


‘glorious adventure—even a duty. ) 


At the “top of heap” was the Em- 
peror. The Japanese claim (though 
historians don’t accept it as gospel) 
that the present Emperor, Hirohito, 
is the 124th in a direct line running 
back to 660 B. C. 

Actually, the Emperor was a 
figurehead. The real boss of Japan 
when Perry arrived in 1853 (and 
for a long time before) was the 
shogun. Usually he belonged to the 
“first family of Japan,” the Toku- 
gawa. 

The-shoguns allowed the Dutch, 
once a year, to send one ship to trade 
at Nagasaki. By keeping open this 
“peephole in the iron curtain” 
around the islands, Japan’s leaders 
kept pretty well informed on what 
was doing in the outside world. 


3. JAPAN REOPENED 


Now we're back to 1853. The fast- 
growing United States had just 
pushed its frontiers to the Pacific 
Ocean. American whalers roamed 
Japanese waters. Steamships were 
beginning to ply the seas. In those 
days, ships couldn’t carry enough 
coal and supplies for a long sea voy- 
age. Captains of our Pacific ships 
wanted the right to stop in Japan to 
refuel and get provisions. Ship- 
wrecked American sailors needed 
protection. 

Our Government picked Commo- 
dore Perry for a delicate job. 

“We're giving you the most impor- 
tant diplomatic mission ever entrust- 
ed to a naval officer,” he was told. 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronouriced on page 12. 





Perry delivers his message. 


“Go to Japan and deliver this lette: 
from President Fillmore. Get a treaty 
to open trade with Japan. You ar 
on a peaceful mission. Show the 
Japanese how much they would gain 
by making a treaty. If they refuse- 
well, you may have to act toug) 
but don’t get us into a war.” 

So Perry sailed boldly into Tokyo 
Bay. He refused to deliver his mes- 
sage until the Emperor sent two 
princes as personal representatives 
Then Perry sailed away, warning: 
“Til be back next spring for an 
answer.” 

February of 1854 came. Again the 
“black ships”"—nine of them, this 
time—loomed over the horizon. 
When the Japanese tried to delay 
and make excuses, Perry sailed right 
into the inner bay, straight toward 
the Emperor's palace. The shogun 
knew he was licked. He signed. The 
treaty designated two ports for U. S. 
trade, Soon other nations demanded 
trade treaties. More ports were 
opened. 


4. JAPAN GOES MODERN 

Japan has plenty of earthquakes— 
a thousand a year. None of them 
ever shook up Japan so much as 
Perry's visit did. Look what hap- 
pened in the next 30 years: 

The daimios were abolished. A 
new set of nobles were created. The 
samurai were abolished. The sho- 
gun’s job was abolished. A constitu- 
tion was adopted. It proclaimed the 
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Emperor as ruler of the nation and 
as a divine person. The constitu- 
tion created a parliament. Political 
parties sprang up. 

Japanese scoured the world for 
new ideas. They studied abroad. 
With the help of Europeans and 
Americans, they built factories and 
steel mills and dockyards and rail- 
roads. They sent ships to trade all 
over the world, They built a modern 
army and navy. 

Japan, the hermit, had come out 
of its cave. It was determined to 
find out why Western nations had 
grown more powerful than Japan— 
and to beat them at their own game. 


5. CONQUEST AND DEFEAT 


After the revolution at home, came 
the revolution abroad. Japan set out 
to conquer her Asian neighbors. The 
map shows how her empire grew 

In the 1600s the Japanese had 
driven Westerners out of Japan 

In World War II the Japanese 
tried to_drive Westerners out of all 
Asia, Again the United States had 
to break down a Japanese “iron cur- 
tain.” 

In Tokyo Bay, not far from the 
spot where Perry's treaty was signed 





OUR FRONT COVER (believe it or 
not!) shows a Japanese cotton industry 
in operation, Nearby is a factory that 
manufactures ukata, a cool, this: cloth. 
It is made in long bolts, then printed 
and dyed. In spring the workers wash 
the bolts in the streams, as shown in 
the photo. Then the cloth is cut into 
small pieces and sent to shops to be 
made into thin kimonos for the sum- 
mer season. United Press photo. 





in 1854, Japanese leaders signed ini 
1945 their World War II surrender 
to U. S. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Unlike Perry, MacArthur did 
not sail away. He stayed to run the 
Allied occupation of Japan. 

Our occupation had two 
aims: 

(1) Democracy: We trained new 
teachers and rewrote the textbooks, 
in hope that the schools would teach 
democracy to Japanese children. 
Emperor-worship ended. The great 
family business concerns (Zaibatsu) 
that ruled much of Japan's industry 
were broken up. Four million poor 
farmers got land from the dividing- 
up of landlord’s estates. (In 1945, 46 
per cent of Japanese farmers were 
tenants; now only 12 per cent are 
tenants.) A new constitution set up 


chief 





an elected Parliament and gave 
women the vote. 

(2) Peace: Japan’s army and 
navy were abolished. Some military 
leaders were punished as war crim- 
inals. "In its new constitution Japan 
promised to give up “forever” the 
right to have an army or to wage 
war. 


6. THE RED THREAT 


Times have changed since that 
“no-war’ constitution was adopted in 
1947. The Communists invaded 
Korea, Japan’s nearest neighbor. The 
Communists seized control of China. 
Japan suddenly found itself almost 
in the front lines of the free world’s 
battle against communism. 

The U. S. would now like to see 
Japan rearm. Already Japan has an 
armed police force that trains with 
military weapons. Meanwhile, the 
U. S. is protecting Japan. We have 
built huge bases on the islands. 

We can’t give orders to the Jap- 
anese any more. In 1952 the Jap- 
anese peace treaty went into effect 
and Japan became an independent 
country. We can only urge Japan to 
remember the lessons of democracy 
and to stick with the free world. 


Foreign Policy Asseciatior 
in 65 years of conquest, Japan gathered 
an empire of 3,000,000 square miles and 

450,000,000 people. To- 
day, in area, Japan is 
back where it was in 
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“= problem of Japan is: too 
many people, too high a birth 
rate, too little land, too few natural 
resources.” 

So says Joseph M. Dodge, who was 
financial adviser to our postwar oc- 7) 
cupation forces in Japan. (He's now } 
U. S. budget director. ) 

Is Mr. Dodge right? Let’s take a- 
look at Japan’s geography: 


MOUNTAINOUS ISLANDS: 
Japan is a country of four large is- 
lands (and many little ones), about 
the size of California altogether. But 
Japan doesn’t have California's vast 
stretches of fertile land. Instead, 
mountains chop up the country. The 
only level places are strips along the 
coast and the narrow river valleys— 
about a sixth of the land. 


PLENTY OF PEOPLE: Take a 







Armco Invernational Corporat 


“PRIVATE POINT FOUR’: 161 U. S. firms have contracts to supply expert help 
and advice to modernize Japanese industry and business. Photo shows Armco 
Steel Corp. engineers who helped get a new Japanese steel mill into operation. 


look at these figures: 


Japan’s Population 
1853 (when Perry arrived) 28,000,000 
1936 68,000,000 
Today 86,000,000 
1955 (estimated ) 90,000,000 


Japan has half as many people as 
the U. S.—crowded into 1-20th as 
much room! There are 3,000 Japanese 
for every square mile of land that 
can be used for crops. No other na- 
tion has so many people to feed from 
every square mile of cropland. And 
population is growing at well over a 
million a year! 


SKIMPY RESOURCES: Let's 
check over Japan’s assets. It has a 
rainy climate. That's fine for raising 
rice, which grows on over half the 
cropland. An acre of rice gives more 
food value than an acre of any other 
grain. The expert Japanese farmers 
know how to get high yields per 
acre. Rain plus mountains equals 
waterpower. Hardly a Japanese home 
is without electric lights. The power 
comes mostly from small hydro- 
electric plants. Japan’s marvelous 
scenery attracts tourists. There’s a 
good deal of coal (not very good 
quality), a little oil, and plenty of 
pyrite and sulfur (needed by the 
chemical industries). Fuel for cook- 
ing is no problem, for there’s plenty 
of firewood on the forested hills. Just 





offshore are fine fisheries. The Jap- 
anese don’t have room to raise live- 
stock. But they get protein in their 
diet by eating about 60 pounds of 
fish per person per year. 

But—just about every material that 
we haven't listed must come from 
abroad. Japan must import a fifth of 
its food, too. There just isn’t room 
enough to raise crops to feed every- 
body. Typhoons, earthquakes, vol- 
canic eruptions, tidal waves—these 
are some of nature's upheavals that 
keep the Japanese from ever feeling 
perfectly secure. 

How, then, is a country like Japan 
going to live? It can: 


1. GRAB what it needs. 


The Japanese tried that in the 
years up to and during World War II 
(see map on opposite page). They 
seized a huge empire that furnished 
them with coal, oil, rubber, iron, rice, 
and just about all the other raw 
materials they needed. But World 
War II knocked the Japanese empire 
apart. The captured lands were lib- 
erated when Japan surrendered. 


2. TAKE A HAND-OUT. 


That’s how Japan made ends meet 
after World War II. The U.S. pumped 
in two billion dollars worth -of aid. 


When Japan became independent a 
year ago that aid ceased. 

How does Japan keep going now? 
Because the U. S. has been spending 
nearly a billion dollars a year in 
Japan. Our armed forces buy supplies 
for the Korean War. Our soldiers, 
stationed at huge bases throughout 
Japan, spend millions. U. S. tourists 
are beginning to arrive, too. 

What if the Korean War ends? 
What if the U. S. sends its soldiers 
home from the Far East? That would 
pull the main prop out from under 
the Japanese economic system. Then 


Japan’ chief hope would be— 


8. TRADE. 


That's the way another island- 
kingdom, Britain, gets along. Like 
Britain, Japan must sell goods abroad 
to buy the raw materials and food 
that it needs. Japan has the biggest 
industries in Asia and plenty of low- 
paid workers. They make cloth, ma- 
chinery, chemicals, toys, and other 
mass-produced goods for sale to other 
countries. 

But can Japan sell enough to the 
free world to keep going? Already 
U. S. tuna fishermen, glassmakers, 
dinnerware manufacturers, and others 
are demanding higher tariffs to keep 
out the rising tide of Japanese goods, 
Britain is trying to set up trade bar- 
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riets against Japanese cloth in British 
Commonwealth countries. 

Where else can Japan trade, if not 
with the free world? Before World 
War II China bought a quarter of 
Japan’s exports and supplied Japan 
with a sixth of her imports. This 
trade has dwindled to practically 
nothing, now that the Communists 
control China. Some Japanese think 
they must revive the China trade. 
The U. S. objects. We fear Red China 
might try to get control of Japan. 

What's the answer? We Americans 
—who opened Japan 100 years ago— 
will probably have to wrestle with 
Japan’s problems for a long time to 
come! 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


pyrite (p. 11)—pi rit. A mineral (iron 
disulphide) which is burned to make sul- 
furic acid. 

typhoon (p. 11)—A violent windstorm, 
born in the tropics, and marked by winds 
rotating around a calm center. Such a storm 
is called a hurricane in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. : 

tidal wave (p. 11)—An enormous sea 
wave often caused by an earthquake in the 
ocean, 

Juan Peron (p. 4)—hwiin pa rén 

cumple (p. 4)—kim pla. . 

protein (p. 12)—pré té In; prd tén. The 
only food substance containing nitrogen. 
Examples are the muscle fiber of meat and 
the white of egg. Protein, fat, and carbo- 
hydrate are usually considered necessary to 


a balanced diet. 
YOUR JAPANESE DICTIONARY 


Shigeru Yoshida (p. 9)—shé gé r60 yo e 


shé da. Japan’s premier, 1948-1953. 

Tokyo (p. 9)—té kyd. Japan's largest city 
(6 million) and capital. 

Buddhist (p. 9)—bddd ist. A member of 
the religion founded in India 2,500 years 
ago by Gautama Buddha. 

daimio (p. 9)—di myo. 

samurai (p. 9)—sdm 60 ri. 

bushido (p. 9)—bd0 shé do. 

Hirohito (p. 9)—hé rb hé t6 

shogun (p. 9)—shd goon. 

Nagasaki (p. 9)—nii ga sii ké 

(p. 10)—zi bit sdd. 

nori (p. 12)--ndr 1. 

hibachi (p. 12)—hé ba ché 

Shinto (p. 12)—shin to. The Japanese 
religion, sponsored by the government until 
the U, S. occupation after World War II. 
It emphasizes worship of ancestors, of na- 
ture gods, and (until forbidden by the oc- 
cupation) of the Emperor. It is largely 
interwoven with Buddhism. 

prefecture (p. 12)—A unit of local gov- 
ernment in Japan. 

soy sauce (p. 12)—A sauce made from 
the fermented juice of soy beans. 

Chiba (p. 12)—ché ba. 


SAPAN tne yours 


Seaweed Fishermen 


By Shigeru Hiyashi (above) 


A* HOUR and a half from the 
heart of Tokyo you will find a 
gray expanse of sea and mudflats. 
Clusters of weather-beaten buildings 
line the shore. This is Chiba prefec- 
ture, where I live. 

I am 15 years old. As the only son 
in the family, I help my father. He 
fishes for seaweed. 

In Japan, we consider seaweed a 
delicacy. Because food has always 
been scarce in Japan, and there is 
little land for farming, we have 
learned to get much of our food from 
the ocean. 

My father fishes for a special kind 
of seaweed called nori. We let the 
ocean do part of the work for us. If 
you came .to visit us at our house 
near*Tokyo Bay, you would see rows 
of bamboo sticks standing in the shal- 
low water a few hundred yards from 
our door. My father has stretched 
nets between these poles. When the 
tide comes in, the nets will catch the 
floating nori. 


JAPANESE FOOD 


My father goes out each morning 
in a small boat to gather the fresh 
seaweed. I chop it into thin threads, 
wash it in a barrel of water, and 
spread it on small bamboo mats. I set 
it in the sun until it has dried into 
paper-thin sheets Then it is ready to 
be packed and sent to market. 

Most people eat nori with rice. A 
favorite way of preparing it is to 


make sushi (cold rice rolled into 
cakes with nori, raw fish, chopped 
vegetables, or ginger). 

I am now in my third year at 
Chiba Junior High School. I get up 
each morning at 7 and help my father 
feed the chickens. Then I have break- 
fast—a bow! of salty-sour soup made 
of fermented bean paste and fish 
broth and some hot rice. Usually I 
eat the rice mixed with raw egg and 
some soy sauce. 

School starts at 8:30. It takes me 
about half an hour to walk to school. 
I study mathematics, social studies, 
science, Japanese language, penman- 
ship, physical education, drawing, 
music, English, and gymnastics. 
Sometimes we take trips. Japanese 
schools believe that is a good way to 
learn geography and history. 

Like most of the students, I take 
my lunch with me. It consists of a 
box of cold boiled rice with some 
vegetables or fish which have been 
pickled in soy sauce. 


A JAPANESE HOME 


Our house is two stories high and 
has four rooms. We use no furniture 
except low tables and cushions. Our 
beds are heavy comforters which we 
spread on the floor at night. The 
floors are covered with tatami, a 
straw matting which we are careful 
to keep clean by never wearing shoes 
in the house. The kitchen is a sepa- 
rate building. 

Like most Japanese houses, ours 
has no heating system. In the winter 
we use large jars of glowing coals 
called hibachis to warm our hands 
and feet. When the weather becomes 
cold, we wear more clothing. I wear 
a heavy sweater under my school 
uniform. 

On Sundays when the weather is 
good, J help my father. If it rains, I 
go to see a movie. One of my favor- 
ites was Action in the North Atlantic 
with Humphrey Bogart. 

I am a Buddhist. Most Japanese 
follow either the Buddhist or Shinto 
religion. 

My address is: 245 Inachi-cho, 
Chiba-shi, Chiba” Prefecture, Japan. 
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Spring’s uncertain weather calls for 





ANSCO All-Weather FILM! 





In bright sunlight you can get clouds and darker sky tones with Amsco 
All-Weather Film by using a yellow filter over the lens. The Ansco Plash 
Clipper is one of the few cameras with a built-in yellow filter for this purpose. 





Photography is more fun when you de your own dark- 
room work. You'll be surprised to learn how easy and 
inexpensive it is to get started. Find out fer yourself 
by getting a copy of Ansco's 25¢ 64-page booklet, 
“Deve oping and Printing Made Easy.” At your photo 
dealer, or direct from Ansco. 











You'll find plenty of use for the special 
“All-Weather” qualities of Ansco Film 
during the showery weeks of Spring! 

With Ansco All-Weather Film in your 
camera, you take your snapshot subjects as 
you find them— in full sunlight, in haze, or 
even in showers—and get guaranteed rc- 
sults. Instead of wondering if the light is 
“good enough” for pictures, just go ahead 
and shoot with Ansco All-Weather Film! 
Then, when’ you see the results, either 
you're completely satisfied, or Ansco will 
give you a new roll of film free! Only the 
real “All-Weather” ‘performance of Ansco 
Film makes this guarantee possible! 

When you buy Ansco All-Weather 
Film, save 15¢ by getting it three rolls at a 
time in the metal-foil 3-Roll Economy 
Pak! Add that advantage to the protection 
of Ansco’s famous guarantee, and you'll 
see why Ansco is your smartest buy! 


SAVE 15¢ 


with the 3-Roll Economy Pak! 





ANSCO, Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp, 


“From Research to Reality” 
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“In Memory of 
Our Classmates” 


T was fun—at first. 

The six teen-agers went to the 
Junior-Senior Prom at Charlotte 
(Mich.) High School. Afterward 
they piled into a car and headed 
home. Joking and laughing, they 
sped along Highway 27... 

Then it happened. A car roared 
down on them from the other direc- 
tion. (Medical tests later indicated 
that the driver was “heavily under 
the influence of alcohol.” ) 

There was a head-on smash-up. 
Three of the teen-agers died. The 
others were badly hurt. 

It was the town’s worst tragedy 
in many years. High schoolers were 
stunned by the news. They were 
excused from class to attend memo- 
rial services for the youths. 

“Three of our classmates dead and 
three more lying in the hospital— 
what can we do?” the students asked 
themselves. Bruce Ellison had an 
answer. “Let's give our local hos- 
pital a new operating room in 
memory of the crash victims. We've 
got the money—in our junior class 


fund!” 
THE CLASS FUND 


For three years, the class of ’53 
had been building up a fund to pay 
for a class trip to Washington, D. C., 
at graduation time. To earn the 
money, members had worked hard 


selling refreshments at athletic 
events, tickets to school dances and 
plays, greeting cards, and subscrip- 
tions to magazines. The fund totaled 
$1,900. 

For several days the 97 members 
of the junior class talked over 
Bruce’s idea. A teacher told World 
Week afterward: “The faculty kept 
out of the discussion. We felt it 
should be in every sense a class 
decision.” 

Then the junior class held a meet- 
ing. They voted by a large majority 
to pledge their whole class fund— 
and $600 more!—for a memoria! hos- 
pital room. Members pitched in im- 
mediately to earn the remaining 


SWAPPED! One class trip for one hospital room; Joe Lauch, 
class president (far right) and two classmates, Wendell Fergu- 
son and Quentin Bosworth (second and third from left), hand 
over last payment on $2,500 pledge by Class of ‘53 (see story). 


money. A few weeks ago they made 
the final payment on their $2,500 
pledge (see photo). 

Soon the memorial operating room 
will be ready. It will have complete 
equipment for use in emergencies. 

The teen-agers’ gift “made news” 
throughout the U. S. 

Readers from as far away as Bos- 
ton sent notes of congratulation to 
the students. Wrote Hoover Rupert 
in the Michigan Christian Advocate: 
“The class could have coughed up 
a dollar apiece without too much 
trouble for a suitable gift. And the 
community would have given them 
just and honest praise. But here are 
young people from all walks of life 
who go the whole way.” 

A year has passed since the tragic 
accident, which occurred on May 
10, 1952. The class of 53 will grad- 
uate soon. Instead of going to Wash- 
ington, D. C., they'll settle for a pic- 
nic in the town park. But Charlotte 
hasn’t forgotten their generous ges- 
ture. This week, on May 8, the Char- 
lotte Republican-Tribune is holding 
a dinner and dance in honor of the 
high schoolers who went “the whole 
way. —Bos STEARNS 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


x*y* 


Anti-Vandalism 


(Continued from April 15 issue) 


Our article on teen-age vandal- 
ism (WW, Apr. 15, pp. 18-19) has 
stirred much interest among World 
Week readers. A number of letters 
have arrived at our office, some of 
which you'll see in “Say What You 
Please!” (See p. 15.) 

One letter writer asks the help of 
all World Week readers on a prob- 
lem of vandalism. He is Robert Berk- 
son, who will graduate from P. S. 


“131 in Queens, New York City, next 


month. 

“Over the 1952 summer vacation,” 
he writes, “hundreds of windows 
were broken at our school. A one- 
thousand-dollar piano was almost 
completely ruined by vandals. If 
we had a play center it would cut 
down on the vandalism. The parents 
in the neighborhood all say that 
they are interested in the problem 
but leave it up to the children to 
solve it. For a year, I've written let- 
ters to the Board of Education and 
persons I thought might help me— 
but so far, no success. Therefore, I 
feel that if World Week will ask 
people to send me their solutions 
and replies it would help me to solve 
this terrible problem.” 

How about it, World Week read- 
ers? What’s your advice to Robert 
Berkson? Send it by postcard or let- 
ter to him at: 84-17 Homelawn St: 
Jamaica 32, N. Y. 





ae 

















- +. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and crigicism 
of any kind, brickbats’ or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, World Week, 351 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing in response to your 
April 15 article, “Let’s Quit Being 
Vandals.” | think this article was a very 
serious and very good one. I believe 
the problem rests with teen-agers them- 
selves—if their parents have given them 
the proper training. 

But in some sections of the city, 
the problem rests with the city officials, 
because there are not enough recreation 
centers. Boys and girls have to travel 








great distances in order to attend what 
few there are. 

My solution to this problem is for 
schools and teachers to teach boys and 
girls how to be better citizens, and for 
parents to teach their children the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. You 
can't blame the city officials alone. 

Juanita Reid 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) H. S. 
for Homemaking 


Dear Editor: 

I enjoy immensely the “Ask Gay 
Head” section. It helps, really! There 
is another section I like, and_ that’s 
“Good Citizens at Work.” The one in 
the April 8 issue, “Teen Clean Up,” was 
very interesting. They're both really 
great sections. 

Peggy Miles 
Jonesboro-Hodge ( La.) H.S. 


Dear Editor: 

In your April 8 issue, “Kenny Clicks 
with the Crowd” was very interesting 
to all in our class. I think that it was 
very educational as well as being an 
advertisement. I'm sure that it would 
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be the wish of everyone to have one 

in each—or every other—issue. 
Cloroland King 
Menasha (Wisc.) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

I think you ought to put in more 
stories about teen-agers in place of some 
of those other big stories. 

Also I'd appreciate it if you would 
make your crosswords larger and not 
so geographical. 

Pat Watts 
Muncie, Kans 


Dear Editor: 

1 enjoyed reading the play you had 
in the March 18 World Week [p. 20). 
This play tells the story of the discovery 
of the electrolytic process of aluminum 
reduction in a very interesting way. 

Two other parts of World Week that 
I like to read are “Ask Gay Head” and 
the “Movie Check List.” “Ask Gay 
Head” has solved many problems for 
teen-agers, 

Doris Krick 
Wilson H. S. 
West Lawn, Pa. 





* 1. Satellite state. 

> 6. Boot-shaped country. 
*tl. Important German river. 
13. On the sheltered side. 


°14. On June 2 there will be 
. ; 4 6 7 8 9 10 
a coronation here. * 5. One of African blood. , . ’ 5 
17. Our continent (abbr.). ‘. peibe Coocsorme Ti 12 3 
we South ¢ arolina (abbr. ) 8. Chemical symbol for 
20. Amphitheatre. aluminum, 14 15 16 iT 
21. Title of respect. * 9. Large Russian city. 
22. Tool with a toothed edge. 10. Twelve months. 18 19 20 2) 
bs Dae *12. Inhabitant of Denmark. 
‘ 15. Commanded. 
25 s c . . 4 2 
25. Hurry, speed. 16. Chemical symbol! tor a 23 2 4 
*26. Modern Persia. sodiumn. 
28. Our chief delegate to *19. Spanish coastal city. 26 27 26 29 
the U.N. *21. African territory gov- 
*30. North African mountains. we) 4 by -_ Britain 30 ” 
: and Egypt. 
31. Having heat to a *23. Country of the British 32 3 «134 135 jo 
moderate degree. Isles. 
32. Aeronautical Engineer 25. Propel a boat with oars. 
See recs ; T 39 40 
(abbr.). *27. “No” or “not” in Scot- 38 
33. Segment of a circle. land. 
: oi . 29. Pertaining to an embolus. “1 “2 43 
36. Catch suddenly. 33. Skills. 
37. Exclamations of disgust, "34, _ de Janeiro. 44 45 46 47 
8, Experiment, test *35. A main city of Crete. 
s bit ‘ *37. Malenkov is its premier. 48 49 
10. Perforin. 38. Teaspoon (abbr.). | 
41. Compass direction. 39. A straight ; the 


12. One of the Baltic states; 


14. Cozy. 
16. Listlessness, tedium. 
18. Wander, roam. 


Ireland. 





* 1. Largest state in pre-war 
Germany. 
2. Exclamation of surprise. 
3. Falsehood. 
4. ._ Karenina, tamous 
novel by Tolstoi. 





shortest distance be- 

now part of the U.S.S.R. 49. What come fat the 
chicken or the _...__? 

43. Animal (abbr.). 

*45. Its headquarters is in 
New Y 

°49. National language of 47. Universal-International 

(abbr.). 


Globe Trotting 


By Lottie Froehlich 


Soldan-Blewett High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
*®Starred words rafer te world geography. 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Eoch puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be related to 
the theme. For any original puzzle published we will poy you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on seporote sheets. 
Give name, address, school, and grade. Address: Purzie Editor, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y Answers in next week's issue. 
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Ne. 6, Play-the-Game Series 


Learn to Drive! 


F YOU'RE looking for a dandy way to 
go insane, try golf. What a sport! 
« It’s the greatest-and the most mad- 
dening. It looks so easy to whack that 
little ball out of sight—until you try it. 

Then all sorts of crazy things seem 
to happen. The ball may hook off to the 
left, slice horribly to the right, shoot 
straight up into the air, bounce along 
the ground—or never leave the tee! 

At any rate, to hit the ball long and 
true, you've got to master several very 
important fundamentals. First comes 
the proper grip. You DON’T wrap your 
hands around the shaft as you would a 
baseball bat. Golfing requires a sensitive 
touch, and this touch stems right from 
the hands. Study the pictures up at the 
right and you'll see what I mean. Prac- 
tice this grip—no other. It may seem 
awkward at first, but you'll never per- 
fect a good swing without it. 

The swing itself is shown below. Let's 
analyze it step by step: 

NO. 1: Place the feet about shoulder- 
width apart, with the toes on a line 
pointing slightly outward. Stand fairly 
upright—don’t lean forward too much! 
Keep the weight back on the heels, and 
play the ball off your left heel. 


NO. 2: Start the club back slowly in 
a low flat arc, without cocking the 
wrists. Keep the left arm straight, with 
the elbow only slightly flexed to avoid 
stiffness. Begin cocking the wrists as the 
club passes the belt line. Meanwhile, 


PROPER GRIP: Let shaft rest diagonally across left hand, 


keep the left arm 
straight and the right 
elbow close to the 
body, pointing 
downward, 


NO. 3: As the club 
swings back, pivot 
the entire left side—foot, knee, hip, and 
shoulder—fully to the right. The left 
heel rises off the ground and most of 
the body weight shifts to the rear foot. 
At the completion of the pivot, the 
hands come to a position just above the 
level of the right shoulder. The wrists 
are now fully cocked and the golfer can 
look at the ball over his left shoulder. 


NO. 4: As the arms start the down- 
swing, the hips transfer the weight back 
to the left side. The left heel returns to 
the ground, and the left arm remains 
straight. The right elbow is kept fairly 
close to the body so that the club will 
descend in practically the same arc as in 
the upswing. 

NO. 5: When the hands reach a po- 
sition almost waist high, the wrists un- 
cock with tremendous power. The face 
of the club meets the ball squarely— 
with the ball, hand, and left arm being 
in a straight line. Contact is made off a 
straight left leg. The clubhead swings 
on through the ball, with the right wrist 
turning over soon after (not before) the 
ball has been hit. 

NO. 6: The club follows through 
naturally, while the body ‘continues 


then close hand over shaft so that two or three knuckles 
show and V formed by thumb and forefinger points toward 
right shoulder. Forefinger is always on side of shaft, not 
under it. Place right hand over left thumb, resting little 
finger across left forefinger. Again, let V formed by thumb 
and forefinger point toward right shoulder. Grip club firmly. 


turning until it faces the line of flight. 
Note the bent right knee and raised 
heel. 

Now go back and look at the head— 
note that it never moves until the ball 
has been hit. The eyes stay glued to the 
ball until it leaves the club, then the 
head comes up naturally as the hands 
finish high. 


Remember: 

1. Don't try to “kill” the ball. A 
smooth, proper swing will take care of 
distance. 

2. Take the club back slowly and 
low. 

3. Don’t cock your wrists too soon; 
start cocking them as the hands pass 
above the waist. 

4. Shift your weight to the left side 
as the hands start down. 

5. Get that wrist snap as the hands 
come down into the hitting zone (be- 
low the waist). 

6. Follow through naturally. 

7. Keep your head steady and your 
eyes glued to the ball. 

—HeErMan L. Masin, Sports Editor 




















comes this 





modern braking power 


EN your science teacher says “‘this is important’”’ 
—better take those words seriously. 
For many a theory or equation that seems old-fashioned 
or unimportant to you may be your first step toward a 
fine future in industrial science or engineering. 
In fact, knowledge of what it means may actually save 


your life. 
* He ue 


AKE Newton’s Law of Motion, for instance, 

E equals %*MV’. 
In modern terms, Newton is telling you that the 
amount of energy needed to stop a moving auto- 
mobile increases with the square of the speed. Or, 
in other words, if you double the speed of a car, 
you need four times as much braking force to stop 
it in the same distance. 





Now General Motors engineers have to keep a 
steady eye on that principle to figure out just the 
right kind of brakes to do the job of stopping today’s 
motorcars within the safest possible space limits. And 
the fact that GM cars are continuously improved 
in quickness, smoothness and sureness of braking 
shows the earnestness with which our engineers 
remember Newton’s formula. 

But the best brakes still must answer the command 
of the driver. And it’s equally important for him to 
remember Newton’s law and keep that force he’s 
directing under easy-to-brake control. 

So here, then—is just one of the many old textbook 
rules that have real meaning in modern life. 

Good reason to be sure that you have a solid under- 
standing of their meaning. After all, GM, like all 
industry, needs soundly trained scientists and engi- 
neers. And such training begins in school. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“*More and Better Things for More People” 
é Your Key to Greater Value - The Key to a General Motors,Car 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK & COACH 
GM DIESEL - UNITED MOTORS SERVICE AC SPARK PLUGS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR, on the air every Monday evening, 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast 
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1, MY TRIP TO JAPAN 


I don’t know whether the tourist who 
wrote the following paragraph really 
went to Japan or not. By re-writing 
the paragraph, you can correct at least 
10 mistakes. 

When I reached Nagasaki, the capi- 
tal and largest city of Japan, I was sur- 
prised to learn that the Japanese popu- 
lation is declining. Outside the cities, 
I discovered that the chief occupation 
is raising beef cattle. The typical Jap- 


Know Your World 


Workbook for the Unit on Japan 


anese farm is a ranch larger than those 
in the U. S. West, and the land is 
level as far as you can see. It was 
cool while I was there, so I was glad 
that most of the houses are well heated 


with oil-burning furnaces. Japan, of 


course, is part of the mainland of Asia. 
Since it is so far inland, the people 











FF cle-facts 








Why is this 
man like a 


recruiting sergeant? 


Selecting trees to make telephone 
poles is like picking men for the 
Army. They must pass a rugged phys- 
ical examination, and take “shots.” 

Like good soldiers, trees must be 
strong, solid and straight — not too 
small or too tall. If they pass these 
tests, they’re trimmed, peeled and 
cut to the right length. Then they 
get “shots” of chemicals to protect 
them from termites, woodpeckers, 


ants and fungi. The man you see 
above bores out a sample of wood 
to see how deep the chemical has 
penetrated. 


Not only telephone poles but all 
other kinds of telephone equipment 
are manufactured and inspected with 
utmost skill and care to bring you, 
your family and friends the best and 
most dependable telephone service 
in the world. 


Belt Tlyphene Syn. (BS) 





seldom get fish to eat. On account of 
the dry climate, much of the land is 
sandy desert. Although I had a good 
time in Japan, I was disappointed to 
learn that the country has no steel or 
cloth factories. 


ll. WHEN DID IT HAPPEN? 


Use the numbers 1 to 5 to put these 
“headlines” in chronological order. 
__Japan Attacks Pearl Harbor! U. S. 

Declares War! 

__Atomic -Bomb Dropped on Hiro- 
shima, Japan! World War II Nea: 
End! 

__Commodore Perry Opens Japan to 
U. S. Trade! 

__Japan Invades Manchuria! 

_.Red China Enters Korean War! Ja- 
pan Considers Rearming! 


ill. JAPAN, THEN AND NOW 


Write letter of correct choice in blank 
space next to each number. 
__1. Which statement does not de 
scribe Japan’s attitude toward Euro 
peans in the 1700s? (a) Foreigners 
were welcome: (b) Sailors shipwrecked 
on Japanese shores were killed; (c) 
The Dutch were allowed to bring one 
ship a year to Nagasaki. 
__2. By 1943 Japan had conquered: 
(a) the Philippines; (b) Hawaii; (c) 
Australia. 
__3. All the following changes took 
place in Japan after World War II ex- 
cept: (a) Land was provided for many 
tenant farmers; (b) The Japanese be- 
gan to worship the Emperor as a god; 
(c) Japan’s army and navy were 
broken up. 
__4. The attitude of the U. S. toward 
Japan today is: (a) to make Japan as 
weak as possible; (b) to help Japan 
rebuild and take its place in the de- 
fense of the free world; (c) to restore 
Korea and Manchuria to Japan. 
__5. Experts think Japan’s best hope 
for future prosperity is (a) to grow 
wheat instead of rice; (b) to increase 
foreign trade; (c) to double the popu- 
lation. 


IV. THINKING CAPS ON 


Do you think the U. S. has fol- 
lowed wise policies in dealing with 
Japan since 1945? Why or why not? 
(Answer on separate sheet of paper.) 


If it is desired to use this workbook 
as a scored quiz, the following scoring 
is suggested: 5 for each of first 10 mis- 
takes corrected in Question I; 5 points 
for each item in Questions II and Ul. 


Total, 100. 





Q. A boy in my 
class has asked me 
for several dates, 
but I’ve had to re- 
fuse every time be- 
cause my parents 
won't let me date 
yet. I’m afraid he'll 
think I don’t like 
him if I just go on 
saying “No.” What 

on me should I do? Isn't 
there any way I can convince my par- 
ents to let me go out with him? 


A. Don’t give up the ship! But, since 
your parents won't permit you to date 
yet, switch from “Mom and Dad, please 
let me go out with him” to a ‘new, 
gradual, approach. You might start out 
by asking their permission to invite a 
group of your friends over some night 
soon—including this special boy. Then, 
when the ice is broken and your folks 
know who he is, you might ask them 
if you could invite Bob over alone some 
evening, or on a Saturday. The main 
idea is to give your parents a chance 
to get to know him, too. If they've 
been convinced he’s a “nice guy,” they 
may then let you spend an evening at 
his house or go to a friend’s party with 
him, eventually working up to a real 
date. 

In the meantime, don’t worry that 
Bob may think you don’t like him. 
Parents of young girls do think twice 
before they first let their daughters go 
yut on dates, and most boys understand 
this. Besides, if you act friendly toward 
Bob, and listen sympathetically to the 
things he talks to you about, he'll know 
vou like him—that’s for sure! 


Q. How can a fellow go about meet- 
ng a new girl who just moved into a 
house on his block? 


A. In a ease like this, you don’t have 
(o round up someone to introduce you. 
If you meet the girl on the street, just 
stop, smile and introduce yourself. Or, 
instead of waiting for fate to lend a 
hand, head straight for her house to 
yay a friendly call. Once you've met 
her and her parents have met you, it 
would be a nice gesture if you invited 
her to a get-together, at your house, to 
introduce her to some of the young 
people in the neighborhood. As a new- 
comer, she'll probably be grateful for 
the friendliness of an “old-timer” in 
helping her get acquainted with the 


This year, 
enjoy your most 


-by GREYHOUND! 


More and more teachers are finding 
the one sure way to have a glorious 
vacation at lowest cost is by Grey- 
hound! Only Greyhound serves the 
famous cities and playgrounds of all 
48 States and Canada, along scenic 
highway routes. 

Only Greyhound provides the sleek 
blue-and-silver SuperCoaches, 
equipped with inviting, deeply-cush- 
ioned easychairs. This vacation, get 
set for high adventure . . . go Grey- 
hound! (P.S. If you'd like a complete 
vacation — with hotels, transportation, 
and sightseeing included at one low 
price, take a Greyhound Expense- 
Paid Tour!) 


Typical tours... 
take your choice! 


NEW YORK CITY —Four gay 
days in Manhattan, Rodie 
City, Statue of Liberty, Chine- 
town, Times Squore; 3 nights 
ot @ smart hotel. $20.95 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 

3 Days (5 Meals). . » »« §46.50 
NIAGARA FALLS 3 Days oe OS 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 4 Doys. . . 37.00 
WASHINGTON, D.C.3 Days .. 16.95 
CHICAGO 3 Days . ; » « « 135.65 
COLORADO SPRINGS 

5 Days (10 Meals) . oc « « OM 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 

3 Days (trom Seattle) . . «+ » 27.70 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 Days .... 186.50 
MEXICO (Escorted) 

12 Days (irom San Antonio). . . 145.40 


Add Greyhound low round-trip fore from your city 
U. S. tox extra, Prices subject to change. 





FREE! NEW PLEASURE MAP OF canon py 


Mail coupon to Information Center, 7 
Lake St., Chinen tle ten full-color map which ieee 
trates 50 Greyhound Expense-Paid vacation tours. 


NAME 





ADDRESS_ 





STATE sc-4-59 





GREYHOUND 


people in her new community. Here’s 
SOOCHHSEEHSSESESEHESEEEEEESESSSESOEHEESSH HH EOCHHEHHHELEEEOEE eeeee 


to the Good Neighbor policy! 








SKIN BAD? 
yom quick help! 


Every normal girl 

‘ ap boy vent a 

e be liked and ad- 

f mired! Naturally, 

' it’s embarrassing to 

© have your face 

break out! Makes 

you feel like crawl- 

=< ing into your shell 

and staying there. But don’t just let 

teen-age skin problems = your good 
times or ruin your popularity. 


=e , ae 
relat 


| MS 


Here's the Pho <i news SD s thrill- 
ing teen-a all over the country! A 
new way has been worked out to help 
heal externally caused blemishes, fast! 
It’s easy and it's different! You start b 

washing your face with greaseless, pon 


icated Noxzema and water! 


Nothing fussy or complicated! Here's 

all you do: 

1. Wasnt face and neck with Noxzema 
and ‘water. Just a Noxzema liber- 
ally; wring out a ex § in warm water; 
then wash as if using soap. Notice how 


clean your skin looks! How much bet- 
ter it feels! Not dry or drawn! 


2. Herpes near while you sleep! Spread 

Noxzema over your face and 

rah bit extra on any externally-caused 

ishes to help heal them fast! You'll 

like its cool, pleasant tingle. Noxzema 

= not mmy! Not sticky! Doesn't 
pillow! It’s greaseless! 


3. wee again in the morning with water 
and Noxzema. Then apply ay ogc 
Noxzema over your Siok face, 
soothe and help protect your skin all 
day! It’s — ess! Doesn't show! 


Helps 24 hours a day! Discover for 
rself how quickly Noxzema helps 
eal externally-caused blemishes and 
helps keep teen-age skin looking 
smoother and more attractive. Get 
Noxzema today —40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 
plus tax at drug, cosmetic counters. 





HOW’S YOUR HEALTH? Take the 
true-false quiz below to see how much 
you've learned about good health 
habits this year. We've tried to make 
our “How’s Your Health?” feature a 


practical one and we hope you've found 
the information in it useful in your 
everyday living. No score—this is for 
fan and information.—Ann White, 
Health and Nutrition Editor. 


TRUE FALSE 


. Brushing your teeth two or three times a day is all you need 





4o do to keep them healthy. 


. Loafers and sandals should not be worn all day. 








. Potatoes are fattening. 


. It's a good idea to “warm-up” before an active game. 
. A good time to do homework is after a big dinner. 
. Liver and kidneys help to build up the blood. 
. It’s not good to sleep on your left side. 


—_—_—_ 











. Carrots supply Vitamin A which heips you to see better in 





dim light and at night. 


. Warts can be removed by a special diet. 





. If your fingernails break and split easily, you should try 





drinking more milk. 


. lce-cold showers help to toughen you up. 





. Choosing vegetables by color is a good way to insure that 





you are making a wise selection. 


. Freckles can be removed by rubbing lemon on your face. 
. A 50-watt bulb gives you enough light for study. 





. Eating too many fatty foods may bring on skin blemishes. 
. Improving your meals may help you to improve your marks. 


(Answers below) 


1, False. Daily brushing keeps your 
teeth clean, but for strong teeth you 
must eat the right foods, too. Milk and 
citrus-fruit juices supply the calcium 
and Vitamin C you need for healthy 
teeth. 

2. True. Loafers and open sandals do 
not give enough support to the foot 
bones and muscles. They're fine for 
lounging, but wear oxford-type shoes 
for walking and sports. 

8. False. Potatoes are not fattening 
in themselves. A medium-size potato 
contains about 100 calories. It’s the but- 
ter that adds pounds. 

4, True. “Warming-up” puts your 
muscles to work gradually, not sudden- 
ly. Your muscles work best after they 
have been in action for a few minutes. 

5. False. After a big meal, much of 
the blood in the body is drawn to the 
digestive tract, leaving less in the brain. 
That’s why big meals sometimes make 
you feel sleepy. 

6. True. Liver and kidneys are the 
top-ranking blood-building foods. Eat 
them in some form at least once a week. 

7. False. Any relaxed, comfortable 
position for sleeping is good. 


8. True. In addition to carrots, other 
vegetables rich in Vitamin A are sweet 
potatoes, spinach, broccoli, kale, squash, 
and tomatoes. 

9. False. So far as is known, diet has 
nothing to do with warts. The safest 
way to remove them is for your doctor 
to do it. 

10. True. Milk, cheese, and green 
vegetables are rich in the food factors 
which keep your nails strong. 

11. False. There is no special reason 
to take ice-cold showers. Wash with hot 
water, then let the water gradually get 
cooler as you rinse off. 

12.. True. Eat vegetables of at least 
two different colors every day and you 
won't go wrong. 

13. False. No reliable freckle re- 
mover has yet been discovered. 

14. False. A good reading light is a 
shaded lamp with a 100-watt bulb. 

15. True. If you.have skin blemishes, 
go easy on fried foods and fatty foods 
like gravies, pies, pastries, sundaes, 
candies, and nuts. 

16. True. Surveys have proved that 
poorly-nourished students can’t concen- 
trate for long and are slow thinkers. 






















Losers Weepers ? 


Steve was ambling down the corri- 
dor after his last-period math class. 
His foot kicked a small object and sent 
it flying. When he saw that it was a 
forntain pen, he side-tracked a couple 
of steps and bent to pick it up. 

Steve strolled over to the Lost-and- 
Found bulletin board and looked it over 
carefully. “Not a word about anybody 
losing this pen,” he said to himself. 
“Guess nobody wants it very much— 
I might as well keep it. Anyway, every- 
one loses pens and stuff like that. What 
you find just evens things up.” 


l. Did Steve do the right thing? 
Would that depend on whether it was 
a really valuable pen? On whether, in- 
stead of a pen, it was a piece of jewelry 

or a wallet with money in it? What's 
the difference between “finders keep- 
ers” and stealing? 

2. What do you do when you find 
a classmate’s property? Go looking for 
the owner? Turn the property in at the 
school office? Watch for a “Lost” notice? 
Put up a “Found” notice of your own? 
Wait to see whether a reward is of- 
fered? Or just keep the article, and 
forget about it? Would what you did 
depend upon whether others in your 
school made a habit of keeping things 
they found? Upon what it was that you 
found? 

3. Why do some people keep articles 
they find, but which don’t belong to 
them? Because “people who lose things 
are careless, and don’t deserve to have 
them returned”? Because “I've lost arti- 
cles myself that were never returned”? 
Because “most of the stuff in the Lost- 
and-Found office is never claimed, and 
I might as well get some use out of 
this”? Because “everybody knows about 
‘finders keepers’ and does the same 
thing”? Do you think any of these 
reasons are good ones? Why or why 
not? Can you think of any good rea- 
sons, yourself, for keeping an article 
that doesn’t belong to you? What's the 
difference between a “reason” and an 
“excuse”? 

4. Why bother returning something 
that isn’t yours? Because it would be 
embarrassing to you if the owner should 
“catch” you with it someday? Because 
you know from your own experience 
that a lost article may mean a lot to 
the loser? Because other people say that 
returning it is the thing to do? Be- 
cause you have your own standards of 
what is upright and honest? 


MOVIE CHECK LIST ~* 


Mii" i“Tops, don't miss. i-i“Good. 
i Fair. Save your money. 

Drama: “#“#/Man on a Tightrope. 
“4 Destination Gobi. “““/Break- 
ing the Sound Barrier. “i” Above and 
Beyond. “Member of the Wedding. 
wiv The Story of Mandy, 4“ Wher- 
ever She Goes. “Bright Road. -w~ 
Face to Face. “The Tall Texan. 
“Seminole. “Angel Face. “Desperate 
Search. “Thief of Venice. “Thunder in 
the East. “The Hitch-Hiker. 





Comedy: “The Stooge. Mi“ i 
My Pal Gus, “The Promoter. “i” 
Androcles and the Lion. “Never Wave 
at a WAC. “No Time for Flowers. 
“Abbott & Costello Meet Captain Kidd. 
“Babe in Bagdad. 

Masical: “iCall Me Madam 
vvrr Lili. “Me By the Light of the 
Silvery Moon. #1 Love Melvin. 771i 
Stars and Stripes Forever. “Road to 
Bali. H#The Jazz Singer. 4 Million 
Dollar Mermaid. “All Ashore. ##The 
Stars Are Singing. “The Desert Song, 

Animated Cartoon: “Peter Pan. 





_ ARROW 3 








Whether you're “‘diggin’ for 
the oyster” with your dolly, or 
just lazing around — you'll look 
smarter, be more comfortable in 
an Arrow sports shirt! 


Arrows are tailored for action. 
Rich, rugged fabrics in a wide 
range of patterns and colors, All 
are washable. All have the won- 
derful Arafold collar that looks 
great, feels great, worn open or 
closed— with or without a tie. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., inc. 


SPORTS’ SHIRTS’ 


Shirts, ties, handkerchiefs and underwear. 














PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
Courses: Advertising Design, Architec- 
Art Teacher Indus- 
writ Design, a 7 oe Textile Design. 
Certificate 


Courses: ertising Design, Ilustra- 
tion, and Textile Any 
James C. Boudrecu, Deon Brooklyn 5, NW. Y. 














SENIORS Ameslon's thous Seow” 
tiful ond complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME | CARDS 


and 
Free ones Book with each 
Write teday for free sample 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple %., Seranten 6, Pe. 
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GET-ACQUAINTED OFFERS 
KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN , S¢i¢ Piste¢ | 


only 
50¢ it, 
| cae more to Day. 
$> 2 D.'s. 
Yow Mi be 


when you ae your pin. 


f a 
* f Year or date 
on Lock Pin. 


ONLY 


HEART 
PENDANT 
O¢ 
14 K. Gold Finish 


eart 
ee with first name or initials , 
with 18” Chain 
Give ring size or strip. ANY NAME 


ng ENGRAVED 
+] 25 mis A AD FREE 





NEW! JUNIOR EXPANSION $4 95 
IDENTIFICATION BRACELET 


Extra short for Girls, Women & Kirddies. Geld or Nickel 
Plated. Name ENGRAVED FREE. In gift box 
SENIOR SIZE FOR BOYS & MEN. $2.95. No C.0.D's. 


TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY, DEPT. f-09, NEW YORK (8, N. Y. 


DON'T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 
RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't -_ lect an external! eqused pimoly 
skin that may helped over- 
ety wonderfully medicated Poslam 
tonight—check results next morn- 

: after just one application! 
py contains all ¥ ingredients well 
wn skin jalists—works faster, 

more effectively 2 


elp you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkal oslam gee. At druggists every- 
where—costs id le 


300 *14"0510¢ 
UP TO 25el ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY? 


nden 75, New York 











VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 
om punseane World Wide Airmail collection 
Oc. Includes $10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scarce 
Triangle, many others with beautifully illustrated 
Book, only 10¢ with choice approvals and ber- 
goin ‘lists. 








JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Jamestown 712, N. Y. 








Buy U.S. Savings Stamps 





Powered Flight Issue 


A six-cent U. S. airmail-stamp will be 
issued on May 29 to commemorate the 
50th year of powered flight. The stamp, 
in red, will go on first-day sale at Day- 
ton, Ohio, home of the Wright brothers. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright made 
their famous flight in the Kitty Hawk on 
December 17, 1903, over Kitty Hawk, 

C. This was the first successful flight 
in a heavier-than-air mechanically pro- 
pelled plane. It flew along for 12 sec- 
onds and traveled 120 feet. 

Since 1903 the U. S. aircraft industry 
has grown by leaps and bounds. Today 
the U. S. has about 150,000 planes. 
Last year U. S. airliners carried half of 
the world’s air travelers. 

The new stamp, below, shows in sil- 
houette (outline) the Kitty Hawk and 
a modern U. S. airliner. A palm branch 
forms the background of the stamp. 

For a first-day cover, send a self- 
addressed envelope to the Postmaster, 
Dayton, Ohio, before May 29. Put a 
cardboard filler in the envelope and seal 
or turn in the flap. Enclose the envelope 
in an outer one along with a money 
order or coins. You may send for as 
many as 10 first-day covers. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: You can 
order first-day coronation covers from 
Louise J. Wright, a world-wide traveler 
who sends stamps to collectors. 

This year Mrs. Wright has two stamp 
offers for boys and girls: 

(1) special Coronation Day envelope 
bearing a first-day cover of Britain's 
2%d. coronaticn stamp. Also a letter 
written by Terry Jackson, Mrs. Wright's 
niece, describing the coronation. The 
envelope of this letter will bear a 4d. 
coronation commemorative; 

(2) a letter written by Mrs. Wright 
describing her visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon. Envelope will bear a 1 shilling 
2d. coronation stamp. 

For prices write directly to Mrs. 
Wright at 799 Park Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y. She requests all orders by 





The new U. S. airmail stamp 








IN MY BIKE 
SINCE | USE 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp 
only from reliable and stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending 

advertisement mentions the 


f 
: 


if 
li 


‘3 
ioe8 


“approval” 
being careful to write 
the upper vy camer of - 
you return am yd Scholastic ¢ Magash 
do all in their power to pe their readers from 
unfair practices. Any who considers that 
has been deceived as a pale i of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic is 
te appeal to the Executive Editor, 
zines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


tf 
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U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Bex 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. Y.6 


GIGANTIC Soteserion 
Ineludes Triangles, Early 
— Animals — Commemora ures - ‘=! British 
Colonies — High Value 
Complete Collection plus x , 

I free with 


Magazine « approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. $8, Toronto, Canada 


UNITED STATES ONLY 


), &. stamps only at “3 
low prices. Send 15¢ coin for our U 
Price List and a $5.00 stamp. 


ADAM K. BERT i222, 5ec%° °Ys: 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 


Including Commemoratives, Charities 
Airmoll, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 
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BADGER STAMP CO.. Dept. Q, Milwaukee 3, Wisc 





WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy @ full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to epproval service applicants ona Se postage 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 2, 4; 5,000, $14 
TATHAM STAMP CO., covleanete 92. Mass. 








MOR—4-LESS 


GET MORE—PAY LESS, WHEN YOU BUY FROM 
OUR FE RTLING FOREIGN APPROVALS — 
PLUS EXCITING GIFTS GIVEN TO ALL CUS.- 
TOMERS. WRITE TO-DAY 

MOR—4—LESS Stamp Service, Norwalk, Californic 









The Hard Way 
Friend: “So your daughter now drives 
a car? How long did it take her to 
learn?” 
Suffering Father: 
half cars.” 


“About two and a 
The Wyandotte oP 


Purely Personal 


Doctor: “I don’t like the way your 
husband looks.” 

Wife: “Listen, if you want to get 
personal about it, you're not exactly 


handsome yourself.” 
Hi-Court 


Strictly Business 


A jeweler's absent-minded assistant 
was being married. When it came time 
to present the bride with the ring, he 
hesitated. 

“With this ring—” prompted the min- 
ister. 

“With this ring,” said the bridegroom, 
“we give a written guarantee, remind- 
ing the customer that the price will be 
refunded if it is not as represented.” 


Coronet 
Awk! 
He: “Why is a crow?” 
She: “I don’t know. Why?” 
He: “Caws.” 





viii a IZE 
riendship 
Photos 


from your graduation portrait 


(or other photograph or snapshot) 2 f) 





So lovely — yet so low in price 
——to give to friends, classmates, 
relatives, to use for college, 
passport, employment or other 


applications. 2%" x 314" on 

luxurious double- weight por- for only 
trait paper, finest satin finish. 

Order by Mad—Money-Back Guarantee 00 
For each 20 Friendship Photos 

from one pose, just send $1 fron 
with picture or negative (which 

will be returned u ». one 
Minimum order$1. Your ewe f pose 
back if you're not delighted. 

Friendship Photos, Box 19-A, postpaid 


Quincy 69, Mass. 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Interior Design, Fashion ttiue- 
tration. remien oe hy Design, in or 
le ra Landscape. Rooms 
reasonable rates. Inquire regarding time payment 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution.” 
2323 S.W. 27th Avenue Miami, Fie. 




















Automatic Disposal 
The fancy questionnaire a household 
appliance company used to survey 
Iowa housewives brought equally fancy 
replies. One question was: “What make 
of garbage disposal unit do you use?” 


One woman replied, “Four hogs.” 
Tide 


Grass-roots Opinion 

The big-city boy was gloating a little 
as he pointed out the metropolitan 
sights to the lad from the country, when 
a beauty parlor “vision” came into view. 
She was a finished product—artful hair- 
do, mask-like complexion, with a gaudy 
gash of lipstick and sinister-looking 
nails of lacquered crimson. 

“Now, what do you think of that?” 
inquired the city boy. 

“Speaking as a farmer,” replied the 
country lad after due consideration, “it 
looks to me like it’s mighty poor soil 
that requires so much top-dressing.” 


The Trumpeter 


Doctor of Extraction 


Screams from a house caused a pass- 
ing pedestrian to rush in and offer his 
services. A distracted mother explained 
that her small son had swallowed a 
quarter. The stranger went into vigor- 
ous action and in a few moments re- 
covered the coin. 

“Oh, doctor,” said the grateful 
mother, “how lucky it was that you hap- 
pened along! You certainly knew how 
to get it out of him.” 

“But, madam,” replied the pseudo 
doctor, “I’m not a doctor. I’m with the 


Internal Revenue Bureau.” 
No. Carolina Education 


Daffynition 


Dictionary: A place where you try 


to find a word you can’t spell. 
Co-ed 


Got an Eyeful 


Coed: “Just by accident I happened 
to read a letter lying on your dresser.” 

Roommate: “By accident?” 

Coed: “Yes, I just happened to have 


my glasses on.” 
Miss. Spectator 


Com-bust-ion 
O: “What was the explosion on Si’s 
farm?” 
K: “He fed his chicken some lay-or- 
bust feed and one of them was a 
rooster.” 








ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLE 
ACROSS: l1-Iran; 5-Parsee; 7-ere; 9- 
Kurd; 11-Lurs; 13-stian; 14-Ansha(n); 16- 
red; 17-(Sh)i(r)az; 18-Ah(asuerus); 19- | 
Allah 


DOWN: 1-Ia.; 2-RR.; 3-asks; 4-neutral; 
5-Persia; 6-Erie; 7-Elam; 8-run; 10-dadda; 
12-Shah; 15-Az(erbaijan ). 













Ma, 


-— 


Dh Robbed of 


by Draper-Maynard 


Big .Caguer 


model 
fielders’ 
glove 


Scoop up the 
“hot ones” with 
famous Draper- 
Maynard Fielders’ Gloves designed for 
you by famous big-league players. 

See this great glove, and the full line 
of Draper-Maynard equipment for base- 
ball and all other sports at your favorite 
hardware store. 


DRAPER-MAYNARD 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


“SE The Lichy Dog Kin” 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


“the perfect pivot” 


TIMING — pivoting, 
whipping the ball 
to “first” for that 
“twin killing” is a 
sample of the 
speedy, precision 
play baseball de- 
) mands. And it also 
demands the com- 
fortable sure sup- 
port of a Bike 
Supporter, 





All top athletes 
know the valué of 
a good supporter in 
preventing tiring 
strain in the vital 
zone. More athletes 
have worn Bike than 
any other brand, Weat 
Bike! There's a 
Bike Support for every 
sport, right where you buy 
your sporting goods, 


BIKE 


Athletic Supporters 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 
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A vacation trip . . . a summer job. . . the 
stazt of your career .. . all of these things 
take pep and energy. And good breakfasts 
give you pep and energy. So, review these 
questions on breakfasts. If you know the 
answers and apply them . . . you'll have 
more fun this summer —all summer long. 





1. When warm weather comes, 
should you let breakfast go? 


Better not. In fact, during warm weather you are usually more 
active. You require more of the energy-giving nutrients you get 
from breakfast. You perspire more in warm weather, too —lose 
valuable minerals your body needs. A good breakfast helps you 
keep an adequate supply of these important minerals. Eat a 
good breakfast every day. 





3. What's the most important thing 
to remember about breakfasts ? 


Remember what a good breakfast is. The basic breakfast pattern 
endorsed by many authorities consists of fruit, milk, cereal and 
bread and butter. And these authorities recommend enriched 
bread. Enriched bread supplies you with plenty of energy plus 
many important nutrients. Include enriched bread, either plain 
or toasted, in every breakfast every day. 


: 





2. Can you help your family form 
good breakfast habits ? 


Maybe you know how important good breakfasts are—but the 
rest of your family doesn’t. While you're on vacation and have 
more time, you can help them form good breakfast habits. Sur- 
prise your father and mother by getting up early and preparing 
breakfast for them a few days. Choose foods they especially like 
from the good breakfast foods you know. And make the table 
setting as attractive as possible, After a few breakfasts like this, 
your family will bea “good breakfast” family — with thanks to you! 

~ 
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Penny for penny— enriched bread provides 
more of the things your body needs — more 
generously—than any other food. 
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Unharnessed Horses 


Grand prize winner explores edges of civilization in Brazil 


RIiMITIVE! That was the word 1 
P was searching for. Almost primeval. 
I was visiting Brazil, and taking the 
Parana River trip to Seta Quedas Falls. 
But I hadn’t realized it would be through 
such wild country. Even the colors of 
the dawn and the roiling expanse of the 
Parana seemed savage as I climbed to 
the upper deck of our boat, the Capitao 
Heitor. 

As if to emphasize my thought, a 
rough-hewn canoe, manned by three 
half-naked Indians, shot onto the swol- 
len stream and toward our boat. After 
exchanging squawking chickens for 
bright strips of cloth, they disappeared 
into the wall of the jungle as suddenly 
as they had appeared. 

The boat was now astir. She was a 
wood-burning stern-wheeler, topped by 
a wheelhouse and a short promenade 
deck. One flight below huddled the 
cabins, and below that were housed 
the engine, the galley, and the crew. On 
either side rode a flat-topped steel barge. 

On one of these barges the crew 
passed from hand to hand a gourd from 
which protruded a silver tube. Occa- 
sionally they would refill the gourd 
with steaming water. They were drink- 
ing the bitter, green beverage called 
maté, the tea of southern Brazil. 

4 blast from the whistle interrupted 
them. We rushed to the lee rail for 
our first glimpse of a village on the 
Parana. It was a single thatched hut 
which seemed to be supported by the 
band of natives who leaned their backs 
against it. Expecting a trade like the 
last, we were surprised when the crew 
broke open the hold and unloaded crate 
ifter crate through the open slats of 
which we identified farm machinery 
imi the unmistakable bow legs of a 
sewing machine. While we were won- 
dering where the ragged peons had ob- 
tained the money to pay for the mer- 
chandise, a man, booted, helmeted, and 
with a .44 strapped to his side, strode 
down to the edge of the water. 

Maybe there was civilization here 


This Grand Prize 
account won writer 
Rawlinson a Royal 
portable typewriter 











Brazilian Govt. Trade Bur photo 
The Sete Quedas Waterfalls as teacher- 
author Rawlinson saw them last summer. 


after all. My eyes leaped back to the 
44. Yes, civilization—the raw, ragged 
fringes of civilization. This was still 
the frontier. 

Back on the river once more, we 
made acquaintance with the crew. José, 
the pilot, was very friendly, and he did 
much to make our trip more enjoyable. 
It was he who called our attention to 
the monkeys scampering through the 
trees, to the gaudy macaws, and to the 
bright blue butterflies. It was he who 
spotted the “croc” and saw the first 
toucan, that queer, misshapen bird 
whose great orange beak always seems 
on the point of overbalancing his tiny 
body. And he it was who brought out 
a guitar that night and sang plaintive 
Paraguayan love songs in a minor key. 
Under the plume of burning sparks 
flaunted by the Capitao Heitor, all was 
peace and music and romance. 

On the day that followed we watched 
the crew form a conga line to load wood 
for the furnaces. We walked on foot- 
paths that led through fire-scarred skele- 
tons of huge trees and then just ended. 
We entered huts where chickens, chil- 
dren, and pigs played happily together 
on the earthen floor. We swatted the 
millions of pests that swarmed over us 
each time the steamer stopped. Then 
we pulled into the sleepy little govern- 
ment-owned town of Guayra. 

For two days we plucked peaches 


By HOWARD RAWLINSON 


Mt. Vernon, Illinois 








and promegranates trom the orchards, 
visited with the friendly natives, and 
climbed over the rocks around the falls. 

One who has seen the great American 
waterfalls might at first be disappointed 
in Sete Quedas. Here is no wide vista 
such as Niagara exhibits, no delicate 
screen of lace such as graces Bridal 
Veil, no sheer drop of splashing foam 
such as hurtles Yosemite. Yet, for 
breathtaking beauty, it is difficult to 
outdo Sete Quedas as we saw it in the 
blazing sunlight with the perfect circle 
of a rainbow over each of the seven 
falls, 

The whole gigantic effect appears 
only from an airplane, but as one sits 
on any of the suspension bridges and 
listens to the sullen roar of the waters, 
one feels like Kipling’s Explorer watch 
ing “unharnessed rapids wasting fifty 
thousand head an hour.” But even Kip 
ling’s daring imagination had not en 
visioned Sete Quedas, for here is a falls 
twice as high and twice as wide as 
Niagara and with 20 times the electrical 
potential. 

Looking at it, the mind torgets the 
crude primitive state of the region and 
leaps into the future. The tall, fire-black 
ened trees will be replaced by golden 
harvests; the naked, dirt-blackened na 
tives will be cleansed with soap, and 
strong in the plenty of the land. Giant 
turbines will feed humming factories 
and the frontier will be gone. 

José told us the captain is planning 
to install a diesel, so the trip can be 
made in two days instead of six. Such is 
the price of civilization. I doubt if | 
shall ever return. I want to remember 
the trip as I made it with the stars 
close to the river, the people primitive 
and unhurried, and the night full of 
romance and song. | want to remember 
the Capitao Heitor as | knew her, wav 
ing a fiery banner against a purple sky. 
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Migration 


The longest way round to NEA‘s Miami 


Convention can be pleasantest way home 


1ety Pamela Prism 


oy 4 Portland, Oregon Si 


Pam takes in Portland’s Rose Festi 
val June 10-14. This year’s feature is 
champion ski-jumping (indoors, on a 
man-made hill!). Then, en route through 
Seattle, she dines at Ruby Chow’s Din 
ner Club for top native-cooked Chinese 
food. . . . A week of duding next at 
Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Mont. 
(nearby to Glacier National Park—Great 
Northern R. R. has special tours through 
the park and around the Cascades). . . 
Yellowstone next—Northern Pacific has 
tours, $143 up. . . . Black Hills, S. D., 


LE, WASH. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





GLAC; AT. PARK 


YELLOWST 














BLACK HILLS, SW. 








and the famous Mt. Rushmore Memo 
rial—complete modern resorts or rustic YO 
mountain cabins here and not far from * 
the awesome Badlands. 
Country—a day of fishing on a “long 
john boat.” . . . MIAMI AND THE 
CONVENTION, Homeward _ bound, 
Eastern Airlines flys Pam through to 
Montreal, Canada. . . . Canadian Na 
tional or Canadian Pacific R. R. shows 
her Canada’s plains and prairies as she 
crosses to the scenic Canadian Rockies. 
. . « Banff, Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake tours (2—4—6 days) on Canadian 
Pacific tickets cost from $45.50 to 
$117.50, including bus trips, lodgings, 
and meals. . . . Pam ends her trip with 
a British Columbia tour, via Canadian 
National, to include Vancouver, Vic- 
toria, and Prince Rupert Island 
Home to Portland. 


CAML. 


SAN D, 


Carl Custer 
San Diego, California 





California Carl goes to the Portuguese 
Fiesta at San Diego, May 24. Then he'll 
take the five-day Union Pacific Utah- 
Arizona National Park Tour through 
Zion, Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon, 
Kaibab National Forest and Cedar 
Breaks National Monument. . . . Gallup, 
N. M., where the Taos “Horsetail Danc- 
ers” perform at an annual Inter-Tribal 
Indian Ceremonial. . . . La Placita, Old 
Albuquerque, N. M.—beautiful 1706 


NAT. PARK 
Ozark SAW FRANCISCO, 


| 
ZION NAT. PAR 


CED. REAKS 


GRA YON 
LLUP, N.MR 


| 
ALBUQUE, 


MEX/CO 


house now a wonderful Spanish res- 
taurant . San Antonio, Texas, and 
the Alamo .. . from New Orleans to 
MIAMI AND THE CONVENTION. 
Homeward bound, through St. Louis, 
Mo., with its open air summer oper- 


ettas. . . . Estes Park, Rocky Mt., Colo. 
. Yosemite for more natural park 
wonders. . . . San Francisco—Golden 


Gate, Chinatown, Fisherman’s Wharf. 
. .. Home to San Diego. 
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The National Education Association 
Convention in Miami, June 28-July 3, 
will draw educators from all over the 
U. S. Here we present four imaginary 
teachers and their routes to and from 
Miami. Their sightseeing can be yours. 
Pick up a trail at any point. If you 
aren't going to the convention, you'll 
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find these trips delightful anyway. 

For alluring travel beyond Miami, 
see page 8-T. For tour guides and 
travel information write to state and 
regional information offices, such as 
N. Y. State Dept. of Commerce, 112 
State St., Albany 7, N. Y.; S. Dakota 
State Highway Commission, Pierre, 
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S. D.; New England Council, Stotler 
Bidg., Boston, Mass.; Cape Cod Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hyannis, Mass. (Write 
for other addresses.) 

Tour departments of leading rail- 
roads are also most helpful. For motel 
information, try United Motor Courts, 
1460 Penna. Ave., Denver 3, Colo. 





Miles Alden 
Boston, Mass. 





Miles first goes to his hometown Bos- 
ton Contemporary Art Festival, June 7- 
14. Then he’s off down the East Coast 
to take in such places as: New York 
City—and a sight-seeing yacht around 
Manhattan Isle, an air view of the Big 
City from the Rockefeller Center Ob- 
servation Roof, and a guided tour of 
the U. N. . . . the Pocono Mt. Lake 
hideaway of Lenape Village, Tafton, 
Pa. ... Washington, D, C.—Capital stop- 
over to do memorials, government quatr- 
ters and the Water Gate Inn for good 
food. . . . Colonial Williamsburg, where 
he'll enter this year’s new photography 
contest for black and white snaps of this 
18th century restored city. . . . Charles- 
ton, S. C., with its beautiful Southern 
homes and gardens. ... MIAMI AND 
THE CONVENTION. Homeward 
bound, first stop Asheville, N. C., to see 
“Thunderland,” historic outdoor drama 
on Daniel Boone, Forest Amphitheatre, 
June 26-Sept. 7. . . . Pittsburgh, Pa., 
stop-over in the mining country. . . 
Niagara Falls and a ride under the Falls 
in the “Maid of the Mist.” . . . Fran- 
conia, N. H., next for mountain climb- 
ing, youth hosteling, and good eating at 
Peckett’s-on-Sugar Hill. . . . Portland, 
Me., and nearby seacoast art colonies. 
. . . Back home to Boston, 






















Sigrid Swensen 
Duluth, Minn. 










Sigrid, the Mid-Westerner, fRgprti?s 
to Chicago for a glimpse of the Loop 
and the packing industry. . . . Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, next, where a Greene Line 
steamer glides her down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers all the way to New 
Orleans with its French Quarter and 
famous restaurants like Brennan’s, Gal- 
latoire’s, and Antoine’s. . . . / An air-con- 
ditioned bus speeds her along the Gulf 








coast and across the Sunshine State to 
MIAMI AND THE CONVENTION. 
Homeward bound, Sigrid can route her- 
self through the beautiful Smokies. . . . 
TVA region would show her man-made 
wonders and include a vacation rest at 
Fontana Village. ... At Cleveland, 
Ohio, she boards a Great Lakes steamer 
of the Georgian Bay Line to weave her 
way back to her hometown of Duluth. 
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Arizona teacher travels by jeep to watch 


The Hopis Pray 


By RUTH C. COSTON 


Holbrook (Ariz.) Junior-Senior H.S 


LTHOUGH the distanc e I traveled 

over the rough reservation road 
was only around 100 miles, I traveled 
back many centuries when I went last 
summer to see the sacred “Snake 
Dance” of the Hopis, an age-old prayer 
for rain. 

Hopiland consists of about 631,194 
acres in Northeast Arizona, and about 
4,000 Indians occupy this area. This 
land is divided into three areas. These 
areas are called Mesas. The villages 
in First Mesa are Tewa, Shitchumovi, 
and Walpi. In Second Mesa are Sipau- 
lovi, Mishongnovi, and Shungopavy. 
The Third Mesa consists of Kyakots 
movi, Oraibi, Hotevilla, Bacabi, Upper 
and Lower Moenkopi. At Sipaulovi, 
Shungopavy, Hotevilla, snake dances 
are held on even years. In the villages 
of Walpi and Mishongnovi, the dances 
are held on odd years. 

We headed our jeep towards Shun 
gopavy, the home of the origina] snake 
clan, where the second snake dance 
of 1952 was to be held. 

The road to Hopiland winds steadily 
upward from the low desert country to 
the high rocky mesas. Although our 
speed was around 60, we seemed to be 
driving slowly. Finally the picturesque 
sky city, Walpi, loomed on our right 
We could see the low adobe houses 
huddled on this narrow rocky mesa, 
standing tall and bleak against the open 
sky. Down below several houses lay 
scattered as though pushed off the 
crowded tableland. 

When we reached Shungopavy, we 
were directed to the plaza. We found it 
was formed by the open space between 
the u-shaped formation of the low 
adobe houses. Lined up along the walls 
and sitting on the roofs of the pueblo 


This story in her 
own back yard 
won Mrs. Coston 
one of five first 
prizes. 


for Rain 


homes were around 2,000 silent spec- 
tators. ‘The public is invited to come 
and watch as long as it respects the 
ceremony. No liquor is allowed on the 
reservation. Cameras are not allowed, 
and pencil or ink sketches cannot be 
made of the ceremony because of its 
sacred character. 

First to enter the plaza were the 
Antelope priests, walking 
along, shaking gourd rattles. The upper 
part of the priests’ bodies were nude, 
and zigzag lightning designs were 
traced in white vividly contrasting with 
the dark brown of their skins. Circling 
the plaza several times, the Antelope 
priests lined up, backs to the houses 
faces to the plaza. 

In sharp contrast to this dignified 
entry, the Snake priests rushed forth 
in fantastic array. They wore Hopi 
woven, embroidered ceremonial] skirts 
of knee length with belts about thei: 
waists. On their feet were beautiful 
hand-made buckskin moccasins. These 
priests were heavily decorated with all 
sorts of finery: necklaces, wampum 
beads, bracelets, feathers, fox pelts 
dangling from their belts, and clappers, 
made of horn, fastened to their legs 

Just behind the line of Antelope 
priests, there was a rough shelter made 
of evergreen boughs. In front and in 


solemnly 


Saas kes 


the center was a hollowed depression 
covered with a board—a snake pit. As 
the Antelope priests circled the plaza, 
each man stamped on the board which 
sheltered the reptiles, and the Snake 
priests followed the same procedure. 
After this the Snake priests and the 
Antelope priests faced one another in 
a straight line. As the two lines swayed 
and chanted, an old Indian passed be- 
tween the two groups sprinkling water. 

Then the Snake priests broke into 
pairs and began dancing in a sort of 
half-crouching position toward the kisi 
(snake shelter). The left member of each 
team had his right arm about the 
shoulders of his partner. This partner 
reached down into the snake hole, 
grasped a writhing reptile by its middle, 
and continued to dance. The other part- 
ner, with a snake whip (short stick 
decorated with feathers), stroked the 
creature until the other member of the 
team placed the middle of the squirming 
snake in his mouth. With a peculiar 
hop-skip, the Snake priest continued to 
dance, with the snake writhing and 
twisting from the sides of his mouth. 
He circled the plaza, then dropped the 
snake. The “Gatherer,” whose duty was 
to catch the loosened snakes, retrieved 
the creatures. This performance was re 
peated by each team until every snake 
had been taken from the kisi. 

It was truly a fascinating yet rather 
frightening sight. The snakes were wild, 
and many of them were full-grown rat 
tlers. Their fangs and poison sacs were 
not removed, nor had they been ren- 
dered harmless in any other fashion 
Most astonishing to me was the sight 
of little eight- and ten-year-old boys 
taking part in the ceremony. They were 
being taught to carry on the ritual to 

Continued on page 39-T) 


American Museum of Natural History phe 


Re-creation of Hopi Snake Dance in American Museum of Natural History exhibit. 
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AMERICA’S NEW RAILROAD 


“IT want a ticket on 


the Atomic Super Chief !” 


Well, sonny, just hang on to that dream. By the time you’re a full fare, it might come true! 


O; course there is no “‘Atomic 
Super Chief”... yet. 

But, don’t sell American ingenuity 
and progress short. At the rate things 


grow new for you on the Santa Fe, 
you only need to squint your mind’s 
eye just a little to see tomorrow 
streaming toward youdown the track! 

You can almost feel the future of 
Santa Fe in the quickened tempo of 
its progress in the recent past. 

Just count the growing number of 
Santa Fe diesels that 
freight and smooth your ride today. 

Nineteen years ago there weren’t 
any. Today there are 1422 units. By 
year’s end there’ be 97 more. Steam 
is disappearing fast. And more than 
250 coaling and watering stations 
have bit the dust. 


speed your 


Santa Fe folks just don’t dally when 
it comes to building new. 

For today the Santa Fe is A merica’s 
new railroad. And it’s going to stay 
that way by growing newer every 
day—in every way that can mean 
new safety, better service, new com- 
fort and dependability for you. 

It costs millions of dollars to serve 
you so. But it doesn’t add a penny 
to the taxes you pay. Santa Fe folks 
are proud of that, too—proud that 
the newness of the Santa Fe is a part 
of American progress that pays its 
own way. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 





Just the ticket for- 
FAMILY VACATIONS! 





Kids call it “COOL!” So will you... relaxing in an air-cooled coach while 
New York Central drives. Plenty of room for youngsters to roam. And you 
can really stretch your vacation budget with Central’s low Family Fares! 


Look what's waiting...a drive-ur-self car. Your New York Central ticket agent 
reserved it for you. Here’s the perfect vacation combination... get there in 
comfort by train ...then get around at your destination by car. 


vy 
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Last one in’s a... but wait! Maybe you’d rather visit the Northeast’s moun- 
tains... exciting New York... historic Boston... or Western Wonderlands. 
Name your vacation. Your tickets to it read “New York Central!” 


r 
FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 1952 TRAVEL 
GUIDE and facts about money-say 
ing group and family round-trip 
sares...send coupon to New York 
Central, Room 1336-S5, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


New York Central Bs] 








Where Do We Go? 


(Continued from page 8-T) 


dustry comes to life; Havana with its 
gay night life. From these isles you can 
continue on to Mexico—the Yucatan 
Peninsula with its archeological sites or 
modern Mexico City—or to South Amer- 
ica where our summer is winter. 

Resort Airlines’ specialty is Caribbean 
Air Cruises—one or two weeks long— 
out of Miami. On the same plane with 
the same crew you'll cover Nassau, 
Haiti, Montego Bay, Havana, Mexico, 
and Guatemala, for $299.50 (plus tax) 
to $439.50 (plus tax)—all expenses. 
You'll find a fun-loving group to share 
the delights of the islands, so it’s a good 
bet for you who travel alone—and don’t 
like it. 

Eastern Airlines’ package gives you 
three days and two nights in Havana 
for $21.50 plus the regular $35 round 
trip air fare (plus tax). Similar deal for 
Nassau runs about $17.95, plus $36 
round trip air fare (plus tax). For 
a seven-day, six-night Puerto Rico stay, 
cost is $42 plus $115.20 round trip air 
fare (plus tax). 

Pan American Airways’ triangle trip 
leaves Miami daily for the islands of 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Dominican Re 
public, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. Cost is about $200 plus tax, 
seven days; $300 plus tax, 11 days. 

For you who will travel farther, Pan 
Am can speed you to Havana, Mexico 
City and Merida (on Calif. border) for 
$168.30 plus tax. (Stopovers arranged. ) 
The grand tour down the west coast 
of South America, through Balboa 
Lima, Santiago, across to Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro and up the 
east coast is a memorable one. Rates 
run about $900. 

To those who would adventure off 
the beaten track, there are passenger 
freighters leaving Florida for known 
and unknown Caribbean ports. The 
steamer Merco leaves Tampa monthly 
for a leisurely trip to Georgetown, 
Grand Cayman, Cayman Brac, and 
Kingston, Jamaica, You can get off at 
any spot and wait for the ship’s return. 
Living in Georgetown, for example, will 
cost you all of $5 a day. 

You'll also find freighters between 
Miami and Nassau (Dominican Repub 
lic SS Line—three day cruises); be 
tween West Palm Beach and Havana 
(West India Fruit and Steamship Co.) ; 
between Key West and Havana; or an 
island-hopping freighter which leaves 
Jacksonville on a vagabond itinerary. 

The Classroom Teachers National 
Conference will be held aboard the 
S.S. Nuevo Dominicano this year, leav- 
ing Miami July 6 on a 12-day Carib- 
bean Cruise, $304-365. The NEA 
Travel Division also plans special pre- 
and post-convention tours. 








Fly EASTERN to the Convention 
National Education Association 


Miami Beach... June 28—July 3 
y _£4. “ 




















a EASTERN AIR LINES’ 


“WL \pry 
HOL (DAYS 


The Nation’s 
most popular 
LOW-COST 


vacations! 


"HAPPY HOLIDAY’ in PUERTO RICO 


As long as you'll be in Miami, why not 


N, matter where you re starting from, 
you can get to the convention via 
Eastern’s New Great Silver Fleet. The 
world’s most advanced airliners...the 
Super-Constellation, the New-Type 
Constellation and the Silver Falcon, 
offer you the finest, most comfortable, 
most convenient transportation on earth. 


// 







ment”, Puerto Rico is a semi- -tropical 





EASTERNS 





take advantage of Eastern’s “Happy Holi- 
days” low fare, low hotel rate specials and 
see Puerto Rico, too! Although a part of 
the United States, with no customs, visa 
and other such inconveniences involved, 
this is definitely a with a “foreign” 
travel feel. Known as S the" “isle of enchant- 


paradise rich in breathtaking scenery. It’s 
so much more vacation for so little more 
added to the cost of your trip to Miami, 
that you owe it to yourself to investigate. 
Ask your travel agent, or check with your 
local Eastern Air Lines office. 


IN ADDITION: LOW-COST SIDE TRIPS TO 


HAVANA ° NASSAU - MEXICO - JAMAICA 














To fly ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD call EASTERN or your travel agent 





25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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**"Texas Tessie” 


A workshop in American industry 


travels from Texas to Canada and back 


EXAS TESSIE” really rolled—from 

the plains of Texas through east 
ern U, S. A., over the Canadian border, 
and back home to Texas. Tessie—a 30- 
passenger Trailways bus—carried 25 
teachers, plus their leader and two 
young photographers, to the doors of 
American industry. Industrial plants 
eagerly welcomed these members of the 
Traveling Workshop from Texas State 
College for Women on the third annual 
credit tour on American science and 
industry. 

Originator and director of this unique 
educational tour is Wayne Taylor, Den- 
ton (Texas) High School physics and 
chemistry teacher. Basing his traveling 
workshop idea on the theory that busi- 





“Texas Tessie’ riders 
look at drug packaging 
machinery at Hillside, 
New Jersey, plant of 
Bristol-Myers Company. 


ness and education can work hand in 
glove to bring American industry to life 
in the classroom, Taylor annually leads 
teachers to personal inspection of plants 
and institutes. 

Typical of tour stops are such places 
as the U. S. Waterways Experiment 
Station, Vicksburg, Miss.; Southern Re 
search Institute and the American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Atomic 


en in the Ex 
LN TE csatut 


You're in the vacation picture when you visit the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. Enjoy all your favorite outdoor sports. Thrill to real leather- 
cracking rodeos and Western celebrations—first-rate dramatic festivals 
—sparkling, sun-filled days—cool, restful, whispering nights. 
Everything that means holiday takes on the spirit and excitement of 
this natural wonderland. This year, for the relaxing fun of it, come to the 
Black Hills of friendly South Dakota. 


Write for this FREE color folder! 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. H. Pankow, Publicity Director 


Pierre, S$. D. 








Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Du Pont Nylon Plant, Seaford, Del.; 
Bristol-Myers Plant, Hillside, N. J.; the 
new U.N. site, N. Y. C.; and the Pitts 
burgh (Pa.) Consolidation Coal Co. 

Other industries seen in action in 
cluded Mississippi Products Co., Jack 
son, Miss.; Gulf States Paper Co., Tus 
Ala.; Avondale Millis Plant 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jones Observatory 
Univ. of Chattanooga, Tenn.; Curtis 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and 
Hershey Chocolate Co., Hershey, Pa. 

In such places tour members see in 
dustry in action—meet representatives 
of top management, as well as labor 
and bring back to their classes countless 
new teaching aids. To earn their four 
credits, tour members submit brief daily 
reports on the visited industries. 

On-the-spot pictures were snapped 
by the two teen-age photographers, 
Lewis Flyr and Ewing Cooley, both 
National Scholastic Photography Award 
winners. Not only did Lewis and Ewing 
take pictures, but developed and printed 
them while en route in a portable dark 
room rigged for the purpose. All the 
necessary gear fitted into a suitcase 
complete with an enlarger back for the 
4 x 5 Graphic. 

The traveling Texans didn’t ignore 
sightseeing and fun, either. The boat 
trip around Manhattan, Broadway plays, 
Niagara Falls, Annapolis, and other 
spots were part and parcel of the 
agenda. En route in Tessie, members 
could relax with a Coke from Tessie’s 
own Coke box and quiz leader Taylor 
on passing spots via the two-way P. A 
system. 

“What are you getting out of a tou 
of this type?” I asked three tour mem- 
bers over the lunch table at the Bristol- 
Myers cafeteria. “Aching feet!” replied 
the three simultaneously. “But, serious 
ly,” they added, “we've had an oppor- 
tunity on this trip to visit places we 
never would have seen otherwise. And 
there is nothing that compares with a 
personal ‘look-see’ in understanding a 
plant process or an historic site. Just 
wait till we start dramatizing social 
studies next fall!” 

—MARGARET E. 
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For example, you and your friends can 
rent a new car from Hertz when you 
start out—or rent one at your vacation 
point, if you prefer ...use the car as 
your very own for four whole weeks 

. drive it 1000 miles to all the out- 
of-the-way places you've always 
wanted to see...and the cost will 
be only about $212.00. (National 
iverage rate is $33.00 per week, 
plus 8 cents per mile.) 


If you take four friends with you... 
the cost is only $42.40 per person! 
This includes all gasoline, oil and 

proper insurance! 


Check all these Hertz Rent- 
A-Car advantages: 
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WERTZ SERUCE: what it is, what it costs, how to get it- ~~~ * 


What It Is .. . Hertz is a rent-a-car service, international in scope, avail- 
able in more than 500 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great Britain, Mexico and Switzerland. 


What It Costs ... Here is a specific rate example: at the Hertz station in 
Seattle, Washington, the weekly rate is $30.00, pilus 8 cents per mile, 
including gasoline, oil and insurance. Thus, the total cost for a trip of 200 
miles in any one week is only $46.00, whether one person or five ride in 
the car. Rates vary slightly in different sections of the country. 


Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished ... Even on long trips, what- 
ever amount you pay for additional gasoline and oil is refunded to you. 
Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance and $100.00 
deductible collision protection are included in the low rate—at no extra cost. 


How To Get It . . . it's as easy as A-B-C 10 rent from Hertz: (A) look in 
your telephone directory under "H" for your nearest Hertz station; (B) show 
your driver's license at the station and identify yourself; (C) step into a fine 
new cor and go! 

Advance Reservations ...To be sure of a car when you need it, 


locally or in some other city, it is well to make o reservation in advance. 
Any Hertz station will make a reservation for you, anywhere, for any time. 


Look in your telephone directory 


SYSTEM Wherever you go... whotever you do. »> 5) c 
under "H” for your nearest Hertz station ial E id T z Rent-A-Car you con rent o new cor from Hertz os easy as ©) 





Or, if you have the correct Hertz station name and address ot your desti-a- 
tion city, you can make your own reservations by letter, telegram or 
telephone. Also, any railroad or airline reservation office will make o Hertz 
reservation for you through the Hertz Rail-Auvto Pilon or the Hertz Plane- 
Auto Plan at the time you purchase your railrood or airline ticket. Always 
insist on Hertz when you moke your reservation and be sure you get Hertz 
service when you arrive at your destination. 

New Model Cars... Cors rented from Hertz are always current-model 
cors, of popular makes. The car you rent bears no Hertz identification— it 
is your private car, for an hour, a day, or as long as you wish, 


Charge Cards Available... Hertz Charge Cords [international in 
application) are issued to well rated business firms and individuals. The 
card serves as identification, eliminates deposit requirements, and provides 
credit privileges if desired. Air Travel Card holders and Rail Credit Cord 
holders are accorded the same privileges extended to holders of Hertz 
Charge Cords. 


Additional Information ... For information on Hertz stations—any- 
where—or for any details of Hertz Service operations, contact your 
nearest Hertz station or—write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, inc., 
Dept. T53, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.; phone: WEbster 9-5165. 
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CANADA- 
DON'T 
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“4 There's MORE to 
your Canadian vac- 
ation when you 
relax in Manitoba! 
More sunshine, 
more sports 
more carefree fun 
for all your family! 


Manitoba is rich in history. The 
storied days of stone fort and stage- 
coach are within living memory. 
And there's fishing, 

golf, boating— 

plus sunning galore 

on smooth resort 

beaches! Fine shop- 

ping opportunities, 

too! Mail coupon for 

free 40-page vaca- 

tion guide-your 
color-packed pre: “ 

view to Manitoba! 


MAMTOBA 


1 - se 
, Manitoba Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
476 Legislative Building, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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Street ......cscecccereees 


C$IRY ncccoececccceccee 


INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVENTURE | & 


| 119 Gregory Hall, Univ. 


| of what schools do with tape 
| the 


MERICAN Education Week has 

been set for November 8-14, 195 
You may want to write now for hae 
planning suggestions to American Ed- 
ucation Week, National Education As- 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
D.C. 


sociation, 
Washington 6, 


Program Notes 


Carnival of Books, a 
on children’s 
Ruth Harshaw, may be heard 
New York Sundays from 3:15 
54 NBC Network 
tions elsewhere. (For times check your 
local station.) Each week Miss Har- 
shaw takes up a different book. Sched 
ule for the next month: May 10, Forge 
for Heroes, by Edward B. Hungerford 
(Wilcox & Follett); May 17, The 
Haunted Reef, by Frank Crisp (Cow 
ard-McCann); May 24, Treasure of the 
Little Trunk, by Helen Fuller Orton 
(Lippincott); May 31, Tomboy Row, 
Ruth Langland Holberg (Double 
day ). 

CBS-TV announces a weekly 
series, “The Search,” to begin next fall. 
It will dramatize (on Sunday afte: 
noons) higher education’s scientific and 
cultural contributions to individual 
national welfare. Individual 
will be built around research and spe 
projects on university 


Univ. of Michi- 


a-week 


reading 


once 
program con 
ducted by 
ovel N BC 
30), sta 


to 3 and at 


by 


new 


and 


programs 


education 
campuses, such as the 
gan’s English Language Institute, Dart 
mouth’s Great Issues course, the Univ. 
of Iowa’s Integrated Fine Arts program. 

Jeffersonian Heritage LP Records: 
You can now get the excellent |effer- 
sonian Heritage series on long-plaving 
records: $25 for 13 programs. Address: 
Nat. Assn. of Educational Broadcasters, 
of Illinois, Ur- 


cial 


Il. 


bana, 
Free or Inexpensive 

first-hand 
appear in 
Talks about 


without 


Thirteen excellent reports 
10-page The Teacher 
Sound Recording, available 
charge from Audio Devices, Inc., 444 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Also 
contains good advice on how to get best 
results from your tape recorder. 
Che Citizenship Education Proje 
Columbia Univ. 


Teac her ’s 


t of 
Teachers College, has 
prepared a comprehensive 
Guide correlating CBS television broad 
casts of Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation 
in London June 2. Guide includes class 
room lessons and projects in history, 
geography, economics, language 
and art. Obtain through you 
CBS television station. 
The Metropolitan 
Council has issued a 


music 


nearest 


Study 
to 


School 


report, “How 


Use Tele vision in the School and 
Home,” based on a two-year survey on 
effect of TV on children. It’s available 
for 40 cents a copy from the Council, 
525 W. 120 St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Just out is the United Nations Radio 
Handbook for Teachers, published by 
U.N.’s Dept. of Public Information and 
authored by Olive McHugh. Besides ex- 
plaining make-up and operations of the 
U.N., the 37-page handbook has sec- 
tions on U.N. broadcasts, telecasts, and 
short-wave broadcasts, suggests teach 
ing techniques, contains extensive sec 
materials. Free from 
Radio Div., Dept. of Public Informa 
tion, United Nations, N.Y. 

To those of you who don’t already 
know his work we recommend without 
qualification Charles A. Siepmann’s 
Television and Education in the United 
States (Columbia Univ. Press, 1952, 


$1) 
aa RADIO 


GUILD 
SPOTS 


Now is a good time to renew your 
NSRG membership for 1953-54. We 
can plan more intelligently if we know 
your intentions and needs. And we feel 
sure you'll get best results from your 
membership if you begin with us at the 
start of the season. You'll find a coupon 
at the end of this column. We hope it 
in renewing your 
first 


tion on source 


will save you trouble 
membership or enrolling for the 
time. 

Here's news from some 
terest to all. 

Miss Ruth M. Argall, Radio Instruc 
tor of the Ellensburg (Wash.) Senior 
High School, data two 
sound effects procedures her group has 
tried. 

(1) Water effects: A brass kettle 
drum lined with canvas and filled with 
water is basic prop. To create illusion 
of a person falling or diving into water, 
they throw an empty gallon jug into 
their kettle drum. To get the sound of 
swimming, a class member splashes 
the water in swimming rhythm. 

(2) Creaking door: A piece of glass 
rubbed over nails pounded into a small 
block of wood gives best radio represen- 
tation of this sound. 

In addition Miss Argall recommends 
three record albums as particularly use 
ful for mood music. They are Manfred 
(Tchaikovsky), Grand Canyon Suite 

(Continued on page 38-T) 
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STUDY ABROAD 


at low cost... 


: 








These 3 FREE booklets show you how to 


THIS SUMMER 










Educational Travel Anywhere in the World. 
Whether it’s for fun or career advance- 
ment, your next trip can be arranged quickly 
and easily through the coordinated United 
Air Lines-Pan American service. 


Travel and Study in 
Foreign Lands. Between 
the covers of this one 
handy booklet you'll find 
an extensive listing of 
summer schools in other 
countries, and of inter- 
national educational air 
tours. 


q 
{ ” 4 ~ e . . 1 | 
' with minimum time spent getting there! 
Zz Destinations Unlimited. Richly illustrated booklet 
of the whole wide wonderful world that is yours by 
W Pan American Clippers*—complete with maps and 
information on how to get there. 
) 
4 
" 
' 
5 
‘¢ 
( Get the facts on why summer 


4 study and travel are often tax 
¢ deductible . .. Where courses are 





being given in foreign universities 





—and when they start... Send for 





your free booklets today. No cost. 
No obligation. A 3¢ stamp is all 
you need—and it may save you many, 







many dollars! 






More people fly overseas by— 


Par AMERICA 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 















CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Educational Director 

Pan American World Airways 
P.O. Box 1111 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please rush me your 3 free booklets on 
Summer Study abroad. 
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Address 





Le ae an 


City. Zone. State. 





























Enjoy a Quebec Vacation 
It Is Different! 


Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspé 
Peninsula, the mighty St. Lawrence 
river, the deep swift-flowing Sag- 
uenay, the beautiful 
Mountains, and the Eastern Town 
ships, with their countless sparkling 
lakes and rivers. Visit the famous 
French- 


Laurentian 


shrines and churches of 
Canada and enjoy old-time hospi- 
tality in comfortable modern inns 


and hotels. 


To help plan your vacation, write for free 
road maps and booklets to: Provincial Pub 
licity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec 
City, Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Quebec 





| 











Looking down on Perce, the village and 
its famous rock, in the Gaspe country. 


HEN a cliché was not a cliché was 

the time, in the Gaspé country, 
that I wrote my friends, “I wish you 
were here.” 

There was so much to that I 
needed help to absorb fully the beauty 
of this cyclorama of Old World pastoral 
life. As our party drove along the perim- 
eter of the peninsula, each are of our 
tour revealed the varied industries—lum- 
bering, beaver trapping, cod fishing, 
weaving, and farming—and the unique 
charm of this ancient French settlement. 

On our left was the water, on our 
right were mountains as we traveled a 
road through daisies, fireweed, purple 
vetch, elderberry blossoms, goldenrod, 
and wild roses. Here spring, summer, 
and autumn flowers bloom all at once. 
As a hotel porter told me, there are 
but two seasons in Gaspé, July and 
winter. 

In the beaver country, weather vanes 


see 


| on the barns bore the beaver symbol. 


The small clearings in the aspen clumps 
nestle into niches of laminated slate 
grey mountains. Villages are drab. Their 
light is the spick and span white parish 
church, which raises its cone-shaped 
steeple high to mark the cross, cock- 
topped, against the dappled sky 

The hostels were cheerful and warm, 
ruffed curtains, handwoven bed 
clothes, and open hearth The 
food featured such dainties as salmon, 
cod, Oka cheese and 
wild strawberry preserves. 

One are of the tour revealed acres 
of wire-topped tables spread with dry- 
ing cod, and fences and sheds festooned 
with nets. In the tiny bay sat a flock 
of boats. The village streets were empty 
except for us and the children. I re 
member one little boy driving his dog- 
drawn cart with his little sister, resplen 
dent in red velvet, as his 
Housewives were tending bread out- 
doors, baking in clay bee-hive ovens, 
raised on wooden platforms. The men 
were mending their nets and turning 
the drying fish. 


with 
fires. 


aniseed cookies 


passenger. 


“Wish you were here’ —no post- 


card cliche for teacher going 


Round 


the 
Gaspe 


By ILA MAUDE KITE 


Central High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


In an unusually wide wedge of pas- 
ture, flocks of sheep wearing timber 
yokes prepared us for the hanks of 
freshly dyed yarn waving from wire 
lines and the displays of handwoven 
blankets, rugs, bedspreads, and hooked 
pictures, which we found in the next 
village. 

Percé was the climax of our tour. We 
got a long distance view across the Bay 
of Malbaie of the pierced rock and 
Bonaventure Island; but the town was 
completely hidden by the bulk of the 
mountains that sheltered the settlement 
and the harbor. For miles we drove 
along level ground; then we began to 
climb and drove through dense green 
forests. Each turn afforded greater and 
more inspiring vistas until we were atop 
Surprise Hill. It was a sheer drop into 
the sprawling town of tree-lined streets, 
handsome old houses, and substantial 
business buildings, bearing the 
legend “Incorporated in 1766.” 

In the bay, majestic as a pink and 
red stone castle, was the pierced rock, 
which gives its name to the town. 
Shops stocked with produce of the spin- 
ning wheels and looms of the women 
stretched beside the bay. 

Next morning we hired a small boat 
and putt-putted by the pierced rock 
and the nesting island of the cormorants 


one 


This Canadian va- 
cation story won 
a 2nd prize for 
Teacher Ila Kite 
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to the eastern side of Bonaventure Is- 
land, which rises in palisades. In the 
crevices are millions of gannets, stately 
vhite birds with saffron heads and 
black-tipped wings and tails. They 
soared above us with their yard-wide 
vings spread, On the ledges they posed 
in family groups, in pairs, and alone 
for the avid photographers, when the 
boatman shut off the motor and let his 
ift glide close to the rocks, 

Continuing our trip, we passed through 
ome well-preserved red-painted, cov- 
ered bridges into a farm section. On the 
road we met women and children com- 
ng from berrying, and bought some 
vild blueberries and red _ raspberries. 
Some families had turned out together 
to make their hay. The men were scyth- 
ing it down with broad strokes, the 
women and children raking it into 
ricks. Some farmers were tossing their 
day-cut grass, and others were loading 
cured hay into cradle-like carts and 
driving them up an incline into the sec- 
md story of their barns. 

On the last are of our 550-mile circle, 
bringing us back to Mont Joli, we 
slumped in our seats, travel weary. But 
is we left the wooded area, our eyes 
grew saucer-wide at the sight of the 
French farms—rail-fenced, two-acre-wide 
fields that ran in disappearing strips in- 
to the mountains. The fences, in per- 
fect repair and weed-free, enclosed hay, 
potato, and oat fields, spotted with an 
occasional heap of stones cleared from 
the field. 

These fields had supported for gen- 
erations the families in the dormer-win- 
dowed houses. Out-buildings and barns 
were joined to houses in an ell. In the 
yards were  boxed-in_ wells, each 
equipped with a pole sweep. 

The Gaspé citizens’ faces showed 
their contentment. While modern life is 
seeking them out, they, so far, are not 
contaminated, Should you visit Gaspé, 
[ am sure you too will write to your 
friends back home on your picture post 
cards. “This is my most enjoyable trip. 
1 wish you were here!” 





Twenty Questions 


Continued from page 17-T) 


and keep this knowledge a realization? 

20. Do we need an educational pro- 
gram that will stress the study of the 
future? George S. Counts in a recent 
book, Education and American Civiliza- 
tion (Teachers College, 1952), insists 
that we do. 

“Heretofore,” he says, “we have 
studied the past . . . and have looked 
upon the present. ... Never have we 
sought to awaken a sober and thought- 
ful interest in the future.” Will the his- 
torians call this the newest heresy? 


it’s fun — crossing a friendly border — experi- 
encing things that are new, colorful, different. 
This will be yours when you visit Ottawa, Cana- 
da’s Capital, cosmopolitan Montreal (above), 
Toronto (home of the world’s greatest annual 
fair), Niagara Falls, romantic Quebec, historic 


“op Mop 


1. Across Canada - the Scenic Route 
to California or the Pacific North- 
west, to New York or anywhere Eost 
2. Alaska Cruise-ten doys, 2,000 
miles of sheltered coastal soiling 
3. British Columbia -Voncouver, 
Orn 4 Victoria, Prince Rupert. A magnificent 
te e, © e's Capital, stand marine and mountain ployground 
the Peace Tower and Houses of Parlia- , Sestesn Cities end tawventions 
ment (above), Eastern Canada’s lovely ~history-book ploces, mountein 
National Parks, lakeland, mountain  igkes, brilliant ovtumn colors 

and seashore regions offer a wide 5 Hudson Bay - ‘Down North” to 
variety of vacation attractions. romantic frontiers, via Winnipeg. 
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Halifax and Charlottetown, on your trip “abroad” 

this year. Ask your nearest Canadian National R AILWAYS 
office or Travel Agent about this, or the other 
Top Vacations listed. “We'll tell you where and 


take you there.” SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Choose ont of Canadas. 10 


Vacations 


6. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 
~play, relax in mountain grondeur 
7. Minaki (Loke of the Woods) 

swimming, motor-booting golf ing 
northwoods setting. Wonderful fishing! 
8. Ontarie Highlands - land of 
lakes and streams; fishing; comping 
Fine hotels, resorts 

9. Provinces by the Sea- beoches, 
seaports, historic cities 

10. Romantic French Coaneda 
(Gaspé and the Soguenay)-—like tak- 
ing @ trip abrood 


Canadian Notional Railways Passenger offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsos 


City, Los Angeles, Milwovkee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portiond, Me., Son Francisco, 
| Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, 0.C. In Conodo, Passenger Department, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que 
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See cosmopolitan 
Montreal...quaint 
Quebec...old cos- 
tumes and customs 
in the habitant 
country .. . Ste. Anne de Beaupré . . . and 
for contrast, the Manoir Richelieu at smart 
Murray Bay. . . and friendly Tadoussac. 


Low-cost, independent or all-expense 

Cruise Tours from 3 to 8 days give you all 
this and more .. . the spectac- 
ular scenery of the Saguenay 
.-.Capes Trinity and Eternity. 
Enjoy gay cruise life, too, 
with superb food and service, 
and congenial companions. 


See your Travel Agent, Railroad Ticket Agent, or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


CHICAGO . DETROIT 


TORONTO, ONT. . 


BOSTON + 





Your Vacation Fun 


Can Begin Today! 


FRIENDLY 


NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA'S OCEAN PLAYGROUND 
Vacation planning is fun with Nova Scotia’s 
informative, colorfully -illustrated literature 
to help you...maps, facts, places to stay... 
just what you need to get the most out of your 
visit to this sea-conditioned summer wonder- 


land. Now begin your best vacation ever by 


mailing this coupon. 
Overnight from Boston by Eastern Steamship Lines 
==—-NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION- ~~ 
P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Neva Scetia 


Please send free literature to 


Crry ° 
New York Office: 247 Park Ave.. New York 17, N.Y 


| 
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QUEBEC, P.Q. «+ 


° NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 





CAPE COp 
S Come! Enjoy Cc 
0 the clean blue sea, “J le 
golden sun and silver sands. 
Swim, sail, play golf, fish for 

a bass or tuna—or just relax in a O 
U story book setting on romantic old 3 


o Write for color map and directory, tel! =) 
P__—sing when coming, length of stay, 

*O number rooms needed, whether ho- (@) 
q@ tel. guest house or housekeep- () 
ing cottage is desired—to Cape 
Cd. CodChamber of Commerce, Cd 
'@) Room 105, 298 Main St., e 
Hyannis. Mass @ 


CAPE cod’ 
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Flathead Lake Lodge ....-"."... 





Only 35 miles south of Glacier Park 
Modern sleeping cottages and rooms in mas- 
sive native log dges. Rates include home- 
cooked meals, lodging, horses, canoes, sail- 
ing, swimming, fishing, fireside dancing, 
surfing, speedboating, tennis, entertainment 
pack trips 
Write: Les S. Averill, Owner, Bigfork, Mont 





Radio Workshop 


(Continued from page 34-T) 


(Grofe), Symphony # 5 in E Minor 
(Dvorak). All releaseu by RCA-Victor. 

Recommended by the Ellensburg 
group as a good source for programs 
is Plays from Radio by Lass, McGill and 
Axelrod (Houghton Mifflin). 

Mr. Robert B. Hart, sponsor of the 
Highlander Recording Club, Marseilles, 
Ill., reports his Highlanders produced 
Trial by Polio (NSRG guest script) 
January 12 to stimulate contributions 
to March of Dimes. “Lead” was played 
by a boy who knew problems of polio 
from experience. Their February pro- 
duction was a radio version of The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Both pro- 
ductions were recorded and presented 
several times. 

To wear the NSRG insignia a High- 
lander must prove his radio-worthiness 
by completing the following activities: 
Announce a show 
Play two major or six minor roles 
Direct a program or run the sound 
effects for a program 

4. Write an original script, an adap- 
tation, or commercial. 

Have any of the others of you de- 
veloped such goals for pin wearers? 


l. 
2. 
3. 














HARBOR VIEW HOTEL—East Gloucester 


Located on the outer Harbor of the Pic- 
turesque City of Gloucester. A Quaint old 
fashioned Hotel with a gracious atmosphere 
Excellent food and a variety of sports. An 
ideal location for one who wants quiet and 
rest but still in the center of activities. Modi- 
fied American and European plan. Rates very 
moderate 


For information, write J. E. Swinson 








Use 
Master Coupon 
Page 46-T 


Join Us in Congratulating— 
Radio-TV Editor Nancy Faulkner has 


a new book out for teen-agers: The 
West Is on Your Left Hand (Double- 
day, $2.50). Like her first, Rebel 
Drums, it unrolls America’s westward 
migration through eyes of teen-age lead- 
ing characters.—Editor 





Miss Madeline S. Long, Radio-Tele- 
vision Department of Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, writes that she plans to 
broadcast The Tattooed Man (NSRG 
regular script) on Station KTIS, May 
22. The time was not given, but those 
of you within range of KTIS might want 
to inquire and listen. 

Since this is the last issue of Scho- 
lastic Teacher for the current school 
year, may I take this opportunity to 
wish all of you NSRGers a very fine 
vacation? Good luck and good listen- 


ing this summer. 
Nancy FAULKNER 


Director 
National Scholastic Radio Guild 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please enroll us in the National Scholastic 
Radio Guild for 1953-54. ($4 fee entitles you 
to receive 8 scripts and 4 packets.) 


Name: 
School: 
Address: 
City 





Hopis Pray for Rain 


Continuer from page 28-T) 


he next generation. I was happy to 
note, though, that the snakes held in 
he children’s mouths were bull snakes 
ather than the vicious rattlers! 

After each snake had been danced 
vith, a large circle was drawn with 
onsecrated corn meal. All the snakes 
were dropped here and sprinkled with 
he consecrated corn meal, and at a 
riven signal, designated priests gathered 
up as many snakes as thev could carry. 
One rushed toward the east; one 
ushed to the west; one rushed to the 
iorth; one rushed to the south; thus 
he four points of the earth were 
siched with the consecrated snakes. 
he snakes became messengers to the 
Ones Above, to carry prayers for rain. 

The Hopi snake dance still carries 
with it great religious significance for 
the Indians. Some say that the rains 
vould come regardless of the invoca- 
ions of the Snake priests. Nevertheless 
he Hopis claim that there has not been 
i refusal from their gods in a thousand 
ears 

[heir petitions were granted that 
lay, for just as the ceremony ended and 
tourists swarmed to waiting cars and 
buses, the rain began to fall steadily. 

Happy were we that we had made 
the journey in a jeep which we could 
depend on to ford any wash. Sloshing 
along on muddy roads, and splashing 
through deep water, we reflected on 
the distance we had traveled back 
through early civilization by viewing 
this ritual of the snake dance. The 
Hopi people are known to have in- 
habited the same area for over 1,000 
vears, and the town of Oraibi (oldest 
continuously inhabited town in the 
United States) is still on its original site. 





Classroom TV 


Continued from page 14-T) 


piece of furniture. Heat generated by 
the set itself may affect the thermostat 
ind misinform your heating system 
ibout the room temperature. The TV 
set should not be placed too close.to a 
vall so as to interfere with the free 
circulation of air in the cabinet. The 
hot vacuum tubes need the cooling 
effect of air circulation. 


Knight Tape Recorder 

A two-speed dual-track tape recorder 
with “piano key” controts for $99.50 
plus shipping charges from Chicago is 
offered by Allied Radio Corp., 833 West 
jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. Weight 
22 lb.; size 14 x 12 x 27. Appears to re- 
semble Wilcox-Gay “Tape Recordio” 
Model 3A10, with slightly more modest 
claims of frequency response range. 























Canadian Pacific Offers 
" @ | hi h \4 . 
2 Mile-high Vacations 
In Canada, land of vacations unlimited! 
Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train... 


1200 miles of Grandeur Only Canadian Pacific offers a 


magnificent round trip in the Canadian Rockies. Go 
the southern route; return the northern way. See it all! 
Budget your fare by going coach or tourist. Budget 
your stopover: all-expense tours (2-4-6 days) in the 
Canadian Rockies; meals, rooms at Banfj Springs, 

Chateau Lake Louise—$45.50 to $117.50. 


Sky-high resorts BANFF LAKE LOUISE spicndia Bans 


Springs offers championship golf. Nearby is Chateau Lake Louise, 
facing famous lake and glacier! Pools - dancing « trail hikes and 
rides - guided climbs - mountain fishing - famous tours 


Canada is news— 


see it by ¢ ); Pacific 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 
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Here’s the Best Travel Value 





for your Post-Convention Trip 


It’s Resort Airlines’ two-week Air Cruise in the cool, cool 
Caribbean — Nassau, Haiti, Havana, Montego Bay, Guate- 
mala, Mexico (Yucatan) with all expenses paid . .. only 
$429.50 plus tax, from Miami 


Never a vacation plan like it...for Resort is the oniy regu- 
larly scheduled U. S. airline certificated to conduct all- 
expense, all-arrangements-made air cruises. You travel in 
luxury, stay at first-class hotels, enjoy finest meals, see won- 
derful sights, night lifé, and entertainment...with all this 
included in the price of your ticket. An ll arrangements 
are made for you by Resort’s cruise host ®. hotels, customs, 
currency exchange, baggage transfers, local transportation 
— everything! No travel troubles when you “go Resort.” 


See historic lands...the Mexico of Cortez...the picturesque 
islands and colorful seas made famous by Columbus, Sir 
Francis Drake and the buccaneer, Henry Morgan. Fly over 
the notorious pirate lair of Tortuga. View historic Morro 
Castle in Havana. Roam the ruined pyramids and temples of 
the ancient Mayan civilization in Yucatan. See the centur- 
ies-old city of Antigua in Guatemala ... and a thousand 
more sights that will stay in your memory forever! 


Other cruises available — one and two weeks — as low as 
$229.50 plus tax from Miami, (Slightly more from other 
cities.) See your travel agent... write us for Booklet ST, 
or phone or visit your nearest Resort Airlines office 


Reto thidlened — 


324 Lincoln Road, 
1340 Connecticut Ave., 


Miami Beach 
Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia...123 So. Broad St., Room 903, 
620 Fifth 


New York 


Phone 

DUpont 

PEnnypacker 5- 
Ave., 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


pekehellen 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 
servation Roof, Guided Tour, $1.40. 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 74¢ 
Observation Roof only 46¢ (reg. 74¢) 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation hy 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, 
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NEW Y 


If you are coming to 
summer for a 
work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi 
zon—close to theatres, 
shops. Swimming 
lounges, library, coffee shop. 700 rooms 
each with radio. 
activities. Write 
From $3.50 daily ¢ Weekly on application 


vacation 
pool, 


Interesting 


booklet 


DRK'S 


NCE FO 


New York 


art galleries 
sun 


ST 


EXCLuays HOTEL 


UNG WOMEN 


PC re yh 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT63rd ST., NEW YORK 21,8.Y. 


this 
graduate 


and 
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Briefly Noted 


For Junior Shutterbugs 

A photo contest open to all boys and 
girls attending camp this summer has 
been announced by The FR Corp., New 
York. Categories: Group camp activities 
waterfront activities, animals and birds, 
flowers and trees, camp buildings, in 
teriors, scenic views, individuals. An 
FR home developing and printing kit 
(retail price $8.15) will be awarded for 
each of five best in each category. 
Black-and-whites only. Top award will 
be four-week camp scholarship in 1954 
Entries must be submitted by Aug. 3. 
Address queries, send entries, to Law- 
rence R. Fink, President, The FR 
Corp., 951 Brook Ave., New York 
N. Y. 

If any of your students are planning 
to send in entries for the Western 
Union Mother’s Day Telegram-writing 
contest (See April 8 Scholastic), re- 
mind them—contest closes May 18. 


Columbia Bicentennial 

When Columbia University cele 
brates its 200th Anniversary in 1954, 
universities, libraries, and museums all 
over the world will cooperate in unique 
program for advancing anniversary 
theme, “Man’s Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereof.” At Columbia's 
invitation several hundred institutions 
are planning special convocations, lec 
ture series, publications, broadcasts on 


the theme. 


“Operation Blackboard” 

The American Legion Auxiliary is 
sponsoring national contest for teachers 
“Operation Blackboard.” Prizes 
will be awarded for best statements 
(100-300 words) on “Why I Teach.” 
Contest runs to June 30, 1953, is limited 
to contestants who have completed five 
years of teaching by that date. 

National prize winner will receive 
$500 in cash. Divisional winners will 
receive $100 Defense Bonds. For de 
tails, write ALA headquarters, 777 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


called 


Helping the U. N. 

Many teachers are getting their or 
ganizations, PTA’s, or classes into 
UNESCO's Gift Coupon Plan. Here’s 
how it works. 

UNESCO has a tremendous file of 
educational “needs’—for scientific mate 
rial, books, audio-visual aids, etc.—from 
schools, other institutions all over. 

From UNESCO’s lists, your organi 
zation or class selects items it wishes 
to help a_ specific institution buy. 
UNESCO then sends you booklets of 
forty 25-cent gift stamps. Sell the 
stamps, you get a $10 Gift Coupon 
This you send to the recipient organi 
zation in Greece, India, elsewhere, 
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vhich in turn uses it to buy items from 
an approved supplier of their choice. 

In 33 states NEA’s Dept. of Class- 
room Teachers is already sponsoring 
UNESCO Gift Coupon projects within 
state and county organizations. Get in- 
formation from UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Office, United Nations, N. Y. 


Bits and Pieces 

Of special interest to teachers with 
alented young musicians in their classes 
s Indian Hill, summer music workshop 
for talented teen-agers in Massachu 
setts’ Berkshire Hills. For information 
write Mordecai Bauman, director, 3081 
Washington Blvd., Cleveland 18, Ohio. 

Science Research Associates of Chi 
cago has published revised edition of 
the Thurstone Test of Mental Alertness, 
vith re-usable booklets and self-scoring 
inswer pads. Qualified educators may 
obtain specimen set from Associates’ 
Information Dept., 57 W. Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

Dr. Max Wolff, community consul- 
tant to Institute of Adult Education 
of Teachers College, Columbia U., is 
directing study to find out how schools 
can help their communities solve local 
problems. 

The World Confederation of the 
feaching Profession will hold its first 
assembly in Oxford, England, July 31- 
Aug. 4. WCOTP is outgrowth of mer- 
ger of two European teachers organi- 
zations with the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession. 

May 15-22 will mark 17th annual 
celebration of Children’s Spring Book 
Festival, sponsored by N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. Cash prizes of $200 will be 
awarded each of three books judged 
best published during first part of 1953 
for boys and girls in three age groups. 

Northeastern University in Boston 
will establish new College of Educa- 
tion in September, with Dr. Lester S. 
Vander Werf of University of New 
Hampshire as first dean... . 


More Camps 

Camp Jened, serving _ physically 
handicapped regardless of severity of 
disability, is located at Hunter, New 
York, offers camping plus integrated 
therapy for children and adults. For 
information write Leona S. Burger, 
1434 Genesee St., Utica 4, N. Y. 

The National Guidance Camp, con- 
ducted by Wagner College on Staten 
Island, N. Y., helps high school boys 
and girls orient themselves with regard 
to careers, college work, and the voca- 
tions for which they are adapted. Be- 
sides the usual camp activities there are 
trips to national industries, public 
service organizations, New York City 
sights. For information write to Direc- 
tor, Summer Session, Wagner College, 
Staten Island 1, New York, N. Y. 








See famous old buildings 


at 
VIRGINIA y 


A visit to this restored 18th century city is a rewarding ex- 
perience for the entire family. American history lives in its 
famous buildings like the Wren Building, oldest college struc- S 
ture in the country, where Thomas Jefferson studied. Fine RY 


lodging in modern hotels, colonial cottages and restored tav- iAaeNN 
erns. Recreations include tennis, golf, swimming, cycling. ys 


See “The Common Glory”—America’s great outdoor drama 
Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
Double from $6.00 ~~ 
Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


For intormation 





fivect, see tra 

or Williamsburs 
Reservation Of 
630 Filth Avenue 
\ York Cit 


et 
Clrele 6-8896 


\ 








For free materials and information on School lourneys write J. N. 
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LENAPE 
VILLAGE 


TAFTON, PIKE COUNTY, PA. On Route 390 


3000 feet of Shoreline on crystal clear, Pine-studded, Fairview Loke 


LIVE LEISURELY with plenty to do on the shore of a beautiful! 


wooded mountain lake. Secluded, yet easily accessible by car 


train... bus... plane. 
COTTAGE-LAKE RESORT Heated-SKYLAKE LODGE 
Sky-high in the Pocono Mts. 75 Indiwwidual Cozy Cottages 
Delicious meals . . . Round-the-clock activities . . . Sailing 
. aquoplaning . . . excellent fishing tennis 









planned hikes . . . square dancing. Complete entertainment. 


HONEYMOONERS (special rates) 
Families .. . All Ages 


I'yenty-eighth Season 
Mr. and Mrs. Jan P. Stibbe, Owner-Management 


Illustrated booklet upon reque 


Telephones—Philadelphia: TE 9-1213, Hawley (Pa). 4596 
Church Services on Premises 
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Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


13th SESSION 
July 6 to August 14, 1953 


Mail registration June 1 to June 27 
Personal registration June 29 to July 4 


COURSES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO NORTH AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS: Elem., Intermediate 
and Adv. Spanish, Spanish Conversa- 
tion, Spanish Composition, Pronuncia- 
tion; Advanced panish Grammar, 
Method of Teaching Spanish, Comm 
Pre anish, Spanish Lit., Hispanic Amer 
Literature, Latin Amer. History, Social 
—— and Economic Science, Eth- 
Cuban Fo Arts, Natural Science and 
Fotk Music. Other SPECIAI 


- 
Full matriculation 
Partial matriculation 
Obligatory fees 
Late registration fee 

(July 6 through July 8) 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
Excursions to places of historic, scenic 
or economic interest. Social activities 
have been planned. Concerts, theatri- 
cal performances, field days and the 
use of a private club at the beach 
A series of lectures given by distin- 
guished Cuban and foreign scholars 
MASTER'S DEGREE: Complete infor 
mation furnished. 
VETERANS: Veterans enrolling under 
the G. L. Bill of Rights, must present a 
SUPPLEMENTAL CERTIFICATE OF 
ELIGIBILITY AND ENTITLEMENT 
ROOMS AND BOARD: The Summer 
School will furnish a list of approved 
dwellings offering special prices to 
students 
Address requests for information to 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
University of Havana Havana, Cube 











University of VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


For Those in EDUCATION 
July 6—August 15 


Stimulating, informative courses 
in elementary and secondary 
Teacher Education including 
6 weeks Curriculum Workshop 
experienced consultants for 
teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents. Intensive Elementary 
Teacher Training. Administra- 
tion. Guidance, The Slow Learn- 
er, the Gifted Child; Speech 

For Bulletins, Info. Write 


Drama; Conservation. Gradu- 

ate Degree programs, Arts 

I Director, Summer Session 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


and Science courses 
“== Burlington 4, Vermont 





- Complete courses including . 
} special work in Teacher Training Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, Conservatory of 
/ Music, Black Hills Science Station and 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp. New air- 
conditioned library and modern dining hall. Combine 
professional training with delightful Christian fe llow- 
ship. 45 min. from Ching. 
Inter- Serslng supe 16 to 26 © Ist Term—june 27 to July has 
‘erm—July 25 to August 2! 
Black Hills yh Mi June 22 and july 27 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Lists courses to be offered 

Director of Admissions, Dept 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, [lino 


Acldress 


| Start a Year Ahead ge teat Bless 
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(Continued from page 


or a special assembly in honor of young- 


sters who have sold the most ads 


September 


Your revised — or second — dummy 
should now be set once and for all 
no more changes allowed, Many of the 
larger printers will send a representa- 
tive to help you design this dummy. 
And from the excellent handbooks men 
tioned below, you and your staff can 
find out how to measure your dummy 
exactly and just how much typewritten 
matter and photos will fit into it 
Stories should now be coming in to 
the section editors—to be rewritten if 
need be, kept brief and factual, high- 
lighting the unusual different, and 
making use of your theme. Photos 
should be on their way, too, with 
art work that has been decided upon. 
If your young artist has a good idea 
have him finish it this 


any 


for a cover, 
month 


December 


Send off all art work and photos to 
the engraver--if you are using letter- 
press. You must allow him time to 
group photos the way vou have indi 
cated on your dummy, send back proofs 
for your approval and then ship the 
engravings to your printer. 


January 


All your stories and headlines should 
now be completed and typed, with in 
structions for placing everything on 
the pages of your book, according to 
thé dummy. Get everything out to the 
printer early this month; he'll need time 
to prepare his type and back 
galley proofs for your staff to read and 
correct. For offset, you should have 
vour dummy ready to go to your printet 

stories, headlines and pictures pasted 


send 


in place. 
February 


Your yearbook should now be virtu 
ally out of your Allow the 
printer about a month to print and bind 
the book. 

In the meantime check up on your 
advertising and _ subscriptions. Some 
printers offer a discount if bills are paid 
reason enough for you to collect 
your money this month. 

Also, carefully arrange to distribute 
your yearbooks when they arrive. With 
a publication as expensive as a yearbook 
make sure you have 


+ 


each vearbook before it 


hands 


early 


youll want to 

the money for 

is delivered. 
March or April 


Distribute yearbooks and 
planning for next year. 


begin 





For how-to-do-it hints on everything 
from yearbook photography to page de- 
sign, take a look at some of these: 

Better Yearbooks Through Better 
Planning. (Included in “Warren Year- 
book Suggestions” kit together with 
How Will It Print by Offset?, Yearbook 
Progress Chart and vesca. = from good 
S. D. Warren Co., 89 Broad 

Mass. Free. 

Yearbook Architecture 
Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Custom-Built Supreme Yearbooks 
Newsfoto Publishing Co., San Angelo, 
Texas. Primarily for offset yearbooks 
but containing many helpful sugges 
tions. Free. 

Editing the Yearbook. 
ing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
most exhaustive. $5. 

Yearbook Guidebook. National Schol- 
Assn., 18 Journalism Bldg., 
Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
$1.25 each; five or more, $1. 

Yearbook Fundamentals. Columbia 
Scholastic Press Assn., Box 11, Low 
Memorial Library, Columbia Univ., 
New York 27, N. Y. 50 cents to mem- 
75 cents to non-members. 


yearbooks). 
St., Boston, 
Champion 
Free. 


Benson Print- 
About the 


astic Press 


bers, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN GUATEMALA 


San Carlos University 


Courses in Mayan Art, Archeology, & An- 
thropology conducted in English; field trips 
to nearby Mayan ruins & Indian villages 
Courses in Hispanic Literature, History, & 
Linguistics in Spanish 
University credit, six units. Approved for 
G. 1. Bill. Master of Arts degree 


TUITION: $60 for six weeks 


WRITE: SECRETARY. APARTADO 179, 
GUATEMALA, C. A. 








THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
Take advantage of an established school 
to study Spanish in Mexico from July 6th 
to August 15th. Formalized classes and 
PRIVATE MEXICAN TUTORS for Con- 
versation. Tenth summer 

For bulletin write 


DONALD 5S. CUSTER, Box 413, SALIDA, COLO. 











. 

Cruise on a Yacht! 
Beautiful 90-ft. sailing 
schooner. Long Island Sound 
to Block ‘sland and return 
Send for illustrated folder 
$75 per week. Season June 
29 to Sept. 12 


SCHOONER CRUISES 


Box 64 Pelham 65, N. Y 





Help Your Students Find Jobs! 


lesson 
references. 


Complete unit on Employment 


plans —- outlines — forms 
Post paid —one dollar. 


JONDY CO., Box 1514, N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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A Bouquet of 


PART Il 


Spring Book Lists 


By Hardy Finch and Harold M. Long 


AST month we started a check list 

4 of publishers’ 1953 offerings of more 
than usual interest to teachers, covering 
professional, text, and reference books. 
This month we want to give you a 
roundup of what looks good for your 
teen-agers and for your own library this 
summer. 

Your Vacation Reading 


For the Hammock 

] Snips and Snails, by Louise Baker ( Mc- 
Graw-Hill, $3). Hilarious account of au- 
thor’s experiences as teacher and house 
nother at a Western boys’ school. 

The Stones of the House, by Theodore 
Morrison ( Viking, $3.50). A college presi- 
dent’s trials and tribulations with over- 
zealous alumni, a crackpot professor, fund- 
raising, and fraternities. 

1 Caravan to Xanadu, by Edison Marshall 

Farrar, Straus and Young, $3.50). Marco 
Polo in a fast moving historical novel 

View from the Air, by Hugh Fosburgh 

Scribners, $3.50). Unforgettable picture 
f the crew of a World War II bomber in 
the South Pacific. 

1 The Happy People, by Sara Jenkins 
Crowell, $3). This novel by a Miami 
Beach school teacher deals with the prob- 
lems of a young minister. 

The Laughing Matter, by William Saro- 
yan (Doubleday, $3.50). The tale of a 
problem family, all “Saroyan characters.” 

Corpus of Joe Bailey, by Oakley Hall 

Viking, $4.50). Frank picture of a young 
product of the depression, college football 
ind fraternities, and World War II. 

Blanket Boy, by Peter Lanham and A. S, 
Mopeli-Paulus (Thos. Y. Crowell, $3.50). 
limely novel about a South African caught 
between his early primitive beliefs and the 
white man’s ideas. 

Out of the Midwest, by Frank Siedel 

World, $2.50). Thirty-one stories of im- 
portant people and happenings. 

The Hills Are Strong, by Rollo Walter 
Brown (Beacon Press, $3.50). Charming 
autobiography of a man who rose from the 
coal fields to a professorship at Harvard. 
[ Stage of Fools, by Charles A. Brady 

Dutton, $3.95). Biographical novel based 
on the life of Sir Thomas More, Henry 
VIII's Lord Chancellor. 

(] The Little Madeleine, by Mrs. Robert 
Henrey (Dutton, $4). Autobiography of a 
young French girl who lived in Paris in 
the early 1900's. 

[] Annapurna, by Maurice Herzog ( Dut- 
ton, $5). Almost unbelievable but true 


story of a brave group of Frenchmen who 
were the first to climb a mountain more 
than 25,000 feet high—Annapurna in the 
Himalayas. 

[] Thunder Hill, by Elizabeth Nicholds 
( Doubleday, $3). Humorous book about an 
advertising agency woman who, with three 
other women, ran a goat farm for five vears 


For Stretching the Mind 


Oxford University Press offers this 
spring two books by a distinguished his- 
torian and a distinguished student of 
letters which, coincidentally, were both 
first offered as a series of radio talks: 

[7 The World and the West, by Arnold 
Toynbee (99 pp., $2), presented over the 
BBC network; and 

[] People, Places, and Books, by Gilbert 
Highet (227 pp., $3.50), presented over 
WQOXR in New York 

Mr. Toynhee’s book, a_ discussion of 
modern relations between the West and 
Russia, Islam, India, and the Far East, is 
a morsel from the next four volumes of 
A Study of History, due for publication in 
1954. Mr. Highet’s volume contains 30 
talks on books, authors, and the places they 
deal with. 

[ The Common Sense of Science, by J. 
Bronowski (Harvard U. Press, $2). Dr. 
Bronowski attempts to translate the new 
culture of science into terms an intelligent 
person can understand. His basic theme: 
The layman's kev to science is its unity 
with the arts 

[1 Moments of Personal Discovery, R. M. 
Mclver, editor (Harper, $2). Texts of 13 
lectures given at the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary of America during the winter 
of 1951-52. Distinguished figures in the 
arts, sciences, and religion describe dra- 
matic moments of change and self-discovery 
in their own lives and those of others. 
Writers include Lyman Bryson, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Margaret Mead, Harlow 
Shapley, and others. [luminating reading 
for vou and your more mature students. 
[) The Pilgrim Reader, ed. by George F. 
Willison (Doubleday, $5.95), author of 
Saints and Strangers. Collection of writings 
about the Pilgrims. 


Teen Reading 

The reading children do at home for 
pleasure can be as educationally worth- 
while as much that goes on in the class- 
room. To help you promote the right 
kind, we have compiled this list of new 
juveniles which touch on some aspect of 








University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Eoch—June 22-August 1; August 3- 
September 12. Tuition Fee $51 for each 
Session 


At SANTA BARBARA-One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 29-August 8. Tuition Fee 
$5) 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 29-August 8. Tuition Fee 
$51. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
29-August 22. Tuition Fee $68. Special 
Courses of 3 and 4 Weeks 


Wide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been planned 
to meet all phases of Teacher Training— 
requirements for credentials, courses meet- 
ing California State requirements for teach 
ers from other States as well as California, 
refresher courses——-and at Berkeley and 
Los Angeles courses leading to Graduate 
degrees 


FOR BULLETINS, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, 
Berkeley 4; or 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Cali 
fornia, 
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University of Rochester 


1953 
SUMMER SESSION 








June 24 through July 31 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Certification Programs 
for Teachers, Supervisors, 
Administrators 


Concerts, lectures, 
other recreational activities 
available in and near 
the city of Rochester 


For further information 
and a catalogue write: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
The University of Rochester 
Rochester 3, New York 














10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 
swamplands of Louisiana. All 
phases of oil exploration, 
from early seismic operations 
to actual drilling, are depicted 
in 20 entertaining minutes. 

The movie is 16 mm. sound 
and available free of charge 
from: 


WI) } 
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Award for 
Outstanding | 
Merit 


Award-Winning Films 
“THE OUTSIDER” 
one of YAF’s unique and growing series of films 
on “Discussion Problems in Group Living” for 
your Grades 5-9. 
“CONDUCTING A MEETING” 

one of the seven outstanding films in the YAF 
_— Series for junior-senior high school 

Ses. 


i! 


history, our own and foreign lands and 
| peoples, world affairs, or teen-age prob- 
| lems. 

| 


| At Junior H. S. Level 

[] Abraham Lincoln, by Jeannette Covert 
| Nolan (Julian Messner, $2.75). This biog- 
raphy starts with Lincoln’s boyhood in Ken- 
| tucky (“The boy sat braced against a wil- 
| low trunk at the edge of Knob Creek”), 
|ends with the funeral. 

[] The Story of People, Anthropology for 
Young People, by May Edel (Little, Brown, 
$3). Mrs. Edel is a Ph.D. from Columbia, 
| taught anthropology at Brooklyn College, 
| knows how to write for young people. 

[] The Winning Spirit, by Clyde Grosscup 
(A. S. Barnes, $2). Story of young Bud 
Gray, who learns importance of team play 
in junior league football. 

[] Whale Mountain, by Mavis Garey Moore 
(Macmillan, $2.75). In a drought-stricken 
| town, a small town bully fails to get a 
coveted job, overcomes his personal prob- 
| lem, rescues a lost companion and discovers 
la new water supply. 

|] Messenger by Night, by Mary Evans 
| Andrews (Longmans, Green, $2.75). Tasso, 
young citizen of the Isle of Rhodes, helps 
| to free his island home in World War II by 
| carrying messages through enemy lines. 

[] Wilderness Journey, by William O. 
Steele (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). Authentic 
picture of frontier life in 1782, including 
| adventures of a 10-year-old boy. 

1 Territory Boy, 
| (Macrae Smith, 


Phelps 


by Margaret 
lad 


$2.75). A young 


Award-Winning Filmstrips 


GREAT EXPLORERS SERIES 
(SETS 1 AND 2) 
U. S. REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
BETTER STUDY HABITS SERIES 


These Award-Winning films and filmstrips, together with more than 500 other YAF 
filmstrips and films, are available for your examination before purchase. See your local 


YAF representative, or write direct to Dept. ST-5. 


(aces ae 
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HAVE YOU BOOK MSS. READY FOR PUBLICATION? 


We wil! help finance publication handsome edition and 


distribute to world 


MONARCH EDITIONS, 220 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


market, 


worthy serious material. 








searches for his father in the early days of 
the Arizona territory. 

[) The Story of Andrew Jackson, by Enid 
Lamonte Meadowcroft, and [] The Story 
of Theodore Roosevelt, by Winthrop Neil- 
son (Grosset and Dunlap, $1.50 each). 
These additions to the “Signature Books” 
tell life stories of the famous men simply 
and sympathetically. 

[] Famous American Statesmen, by Wil- 
liam Oliver Stevens (Dodd, Mead, $2.50). 
Brief lives of 15 American statesmen in- 
cluding Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Lincoln, Schurz, Calhoun, and Monroe. 

() Little Dermot and the Thirsty Stones, 
by Richard Bennett (Coward-McCann, 
$2.50). Eight old Irish folk tales. 

[ Holidays Around the World, by Joseph 
Gaer (Little, Brown, $3). Information on 
holidays, Chinese, Hindu, Moslem, Jewish, 
Christian, and others. 

[] The Junior Book of Insects, revised edi- 
tion, by Edwin Way Teale (Dutton, $3.75). 
How to collect, study, and identify insects. 
f{] What Makes the Wheels Go Round, by 
Edward G. Huey (Harcourt, Brace, $3), 
also revised, introduces young people to 
physics—machines, atoms, light, heat, etc. 


Correction 


No, it isn’t William M. Wiedefeld who 
co-authored Understanding Yourself and 
Your World, as we wrote last month. It is 
William M. Brish, Washington County Su- 
perintendent, Maryland. Thank you, Miss 
Velora V. Swanger.—Ed. 


Senior H. S. Offerings 

(] The Civil War in England forms back- 
ground for No Way Back, by Hilda Cum- 
ings Price (Dutton, $2.50). Pretty Meg 
Massinger and her family favor Cromwell's 
party. Her sweetheart is loyal to the King. 
O In The Flickers Feather, by M. P. 
| Allen (Longmans, Green, $2.75), 17-year- 
|old Duff Johnson from New Hampshire 
| joins Roger’s Rangers and finds himself a 
scout in the French and Indian War. 

|C) Emma L., Patterson’s The World Turned 


s | Upside Down (Longmans, Green, $3) fol- 


lows experiences of a young farmhand 
about Peekskill during the American Revo- 
lution. Shows reactions of Americans to 
| Tories and vice-versa. 

|() Conditions in post-war Germany are 
| faithfully portrayed in The Ark, by Margot 
| Benary-Isbert (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 
Story of the Lechow family, mother and 
children, and their struggle for economic 
security. Strong human picture of children 
| pitching in to support family. 

| In Girl Trouble, by James Summers 
| (Westminster Press, $2.50), Don Morley is 
|turned down by his best girl, is caught 
| speeding, and has many other things hap- 


| 


| pen to him, mostly because of girls. 

|] Program for Christine, by Pearl B. Ben- 
tel (Longmans, Green, $2.50), and [] Ready 

| or Not (Harper, $2.50), by Mary Stolz, are 

| promising titles. The former concerns a gir] 
who is successful in a small radio station 
after high school graduation. The latter 

| deals with problems of a city family and 

| with development of a 16-year-old girl. 


(Continued on page 46-T) 
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Report Card 


A year-end accounting of 
our 8000 Teen Age Book Clubs 


ORE and more young people are 
being led to the enjoyable reading 
of books. 

Good evidence of this trend is found 
in the nearly 1,750,000 books sold dur- 
ing the current school year through 
the Teen Age Book Club to junior and 
senior high school students throughout 
the country. This total marks a consid- 
erable increase over last year’s sales of 
1,567,000 books. It is obvious that the 
Club is succeeding in its mission. 


TAB Statistics 

By the end of the spring term we 
estimate that more than 8,000 TAB 
Clubs will have been actively making 
selections from the lists we send them. 
According to our surveys, each Club 
has an average of 30 members. That 
means a total student membership of 
more than 240,000. 

Monthly TAB Club selections have 
been increased from 13 titles offered 
last year to 16 selections each month this 
year. This year we offered a total of 
160 monthly selections, plus about 150 
titles through supplementary reading 
lists and 40 titles offered as free divi- 
dend selections. 

For those interested merely in books, 
aside from their use in schools, it may 
be well to add to the figures above, the 
number of persons besides students who 
read the books we send out. Investi- 
gations indicate that many of them have 
as many as six readers. They are read 
by adults in the family circle as eagerly 
as by students. They increase enor- 
mously the amount of reading that is 
being done all over the country. 


TAB and the Publishers 


With the increasing demands from 
our TAB Clubbers for more books and 





TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Please send complete kit of materials, 


including a sample book, for starting a 
een Age Book Club in the fall. 


Name 
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School Grade 
Street 
COURT. nccscnatatemmnicichiocl ace iceatemeat 
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a greater variety of them, we have 
found it harder to obtain a sufficient 
number for junior and senior high 
school readers, despite constant pres- 
sure on the paper-bound book firms. 
The Teen Age Book Club has decided 
to meet this need itself, and has be- 
gun to publish books for teen-agers 
on its own. Students and teachers have 
already had an cpportunity to see the 
first of these volumes, Gay Head's 
highly popular Boy dates Girl. The 
Teen Age Book Club expects to pub- 
lish more titles in this field, under a 
TAB CLUB imprint exclusively for its 
members. In the meantime, we can re- 
port increasing cooperation on the part 
of other publishers. We are continuing 
to do missionary work with them to 
have them print or reprint more books 
particularly suitable for teen-agers. Thus 
during the past year Permabooks did 
a special reprint of Life with Mother 
(Day), Magic Explained (Gibson), and 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (Ours- 
ler). Bantam Books reissued Twenty 
Grand and Circus Doctor (Henderson 
and Taplinger) specially for TAB 
CLUB, and Pyramid Books published 
Two Years Before the Mast (Dana) 
with us particularly in mind. Do you 
have other suggestions for the Teen 
Age Book Club? Let us hear them. 

In instances where our Selection 
Committee has felt a little doubtful re- 
garding the appeal of particular books 
to young people, we have adopted a 
new procedure during the past year. 
We have occasionally taken such books 
and submitted them to a random selec- 
tion of 20 or more TAB CLUBS over 
the country, Members of these clubs 






By MAX J. HERZBERG, 


Chairman, Selection Committee 
Teen Age Book Club 


were then asked to comment on the 
proposed selection. The results have 
been very helpful. 


More Improvements 


Space does not permit us to mention 
all the various ways in which we have 
been trying to improve our lists, speed 
up service, and in other ways be help- 
ful to our clubs. 

The range of titles was widened to 
appeal to a great variety of reading 
appetites and levels. Each month we 
have tried to include a book from each 
one of various categories. One category 
not hitherto included has proved ex 
tremely successful—science-fiction. 

Our monthly lists have been freely 
supplemented by special lists, includ- 
ing a Home Economics List, a Christ 
mas Reading List (total sales this year 
were 120,896 copies), a list of 50 
Great Books by Famous Authors (sales 
to date, 60,000, and a Summer Read 
ing List (also a good Graduation 
Present List). 

We are always working at the im- 
provement of the procedures by which 
books are ordered, and we always keep 
one goal in mind: Make matters as easy 
as possible for the teacher. We are 
succeeding more and more in assist- 
ing the teacher through our monthly 
Memo to Club Secretaries, our new 
Instructional Manual, our special kit of 
materials, our welcomed rewards of 
books for Clubs that remain active. 
We are also constantly on the alert 
to improve our delivery service. 

But send us your suggestions con- 
stantly—as to selections and service. 


MAY-JUNE SELECTIONS 


Each month TAB Club offers to members 
16 new fiction and non-fiction book choices. 
WAR OF THE WORLDS, Wells—25c 
SADDLE BY STARLIGHT, Short—35¢ 
POWER GOLF, Hogan—25¢ 
WALDEN, Thoreav—35¢ 
P. B. OF ROBERT FROST'S POEMS—35¢ 
THE POCKET COOK BOOK, Woody- 25¢ 
POCKET GUIDE TO TREES, Platt—35¢ 
THE 100 MOST IMPORTANT PEOPLE—35¢ 
BLACK IVORY, Collins—25¢ 
VEIN OF IRON, Glasgow—25¢ 
MT. PONY AND PINTO COLT, Larom—25¢ 
BASEBALL STARS OF 1953, Jacobs—25¢ 
BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY, Cavonna—25¢ 
YELLOWSTONE SCOUT, Rush—25¢ 
FUN WITH PUZZLES, Leemins—25¢ 
FIRE, Stewart—25¢ 
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Spring Book Lists 
(Continued from page 44-T 


{] Anne Emery’s new teen title, Vagabond 
Summer (Westminster Press, $2.50), tells 
about a hosteling trip across the continent. 


More Professional Books 


] New Challenges to Our Schools, edited 
by Sturges F. Cary (H. W. Wilson, $1.75) 
Vol. XXV, No. 1 of the Reference Shelf 
Series, this one compiled by the editor of 
Scholastic Magazines’ World Week. A com- 
prehensive, pocket-size collection of articles 
and book covering just about 
everything of importance to educators 

Career Planning for High School Stu- 


selections 


Here are a few books of importance 
omitted from our April listings 
{) Social Studies for Older Children, Pro 
Five, and Six, 
Loretta E. Klee, editor; No 
riculum Series (National Council for the 


grams for Grades Four, 


Social Studies, $2). 


5 in the Cur 


Douglas 
$4.50) 


dents, by William J 
The Uneducated, by Eli Ginzberg and 


A “concise [272 pp.] picture 
uneducated in the United States 


lication of Conservation 


Reilly ( Harper 


Bray (Columbia lt 


Columbia's 


Human Resources project. 


$2). 


Press 
of the 
first pub- 


of 





F0¢é MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 
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Reprints of ad in student 
edition 


~~. MONARCH EDITIONS, 
p. 44-T 

—6. NATIONAL CITY BANK, 
p. 22-7 

——J. PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
AUTHORSHIP, p. 18-T 
tl, beok, lesson 

——8. TEEN AGE BOOK Cius, 
p. 45-7 


AUDIO VISUAL 


—-9%. AUDIO DEVICES, 
. 17-7 


Audio Record 
The Teacher Talks 
About Sound Recording 
——10. BELL & HOWELL, 
p. 9-T 
Inf, sound movie equip- 


ment 
——11. BRITISH INFORMA. 
TION SERVICES, p. 14-T 
Modern Age Film: cot. 
Inf, “Out of True” 
~——12. BRUSH ELECTRONICS, 


inf. 
——13. CORNELL FILMS, 
p. 20-7 
—14, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 
p. 16-7 
— 15, HERITAGE FILMSTRIPS, 
p. 47-7. 


——16, LUMBERMAN’S 
MUTUAL, p. 21-T 
Inf. on safe driving 
films, Teachers’ Guide 
17. MeGRAW-HILL, TEXT- 
FILMS, p. 47-7 
.18. MINNESOTA MINING 
& MFG. CO., p. 15-7 
Book, ‘Tape Recording” 
19. NATIONAL FILM 
BOARD OF CANADA, 
p. 47-7 
Film, filmstrip catalogues 
20. NATIONAL PICTURE 
SLIDES, p. 47-1 
21. RCA, p. 7-7 
inf. audio-visual aids 
22. SHELL OW CO., 
p. 44-7 
Film, “10,000 Feet Deep” 
23. SILVER BURDETT, 
p. 20-T 
Brochure, social studies 
films 
24. YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS, p. 44-T 
Previews of award-win- 
ning films, filmstrips 


TRAVEL 
5. BARBIZON HOTEL, 
p. 40-7 
Booklet 
26. CANADIAN PACIFIC, 
p. 39-7 
27. CANADA STEAMSHIP 
LINES, p. 38-T 


——28. CAPE COD CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCE, p. 38-T 
29. FLATHEAD LODGE, 
p. 38-T 

30. HARBOR VIEW 
HOTEL, p. 38-T 

31. HERTZ SYSTEM, 

p. 33-T 

32. LENAPE VILLAGE, 
p. 41-7 

33. MANITOBA, p. 34-T 
Vacation-guide booklet 


Scholastic Teacher. 


——34. NEW YORK CENTRAL, 


Pp. 
1953 ill. travel guide 

— 35. NOVA SCOTIA BuU- 
REAU OF INFORMATION, 
p. 38-T 

——36, PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS, p. 35-T 
Three booklets, summer 
study abroad 

——37. PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, p. 36-T 

+ Road maps, booklets 

——38, RESORT AIRLINES, 
p. 0-7 
Air cruise booklet 

——39. ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
GUIDED TOUR, p. 40-T 

— 40, SANTA FE RAILROAD, 
p. 29-7 

— 41. SCHOONER CRUISES, 
p. 42-T 
Il. folder 

——42. SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY COM- 
MISSION, p. 32-1 
Folder, “The Black Hills 
of South Dakota” 

——43. WILLIAMSBURG INN 
& LODGE, p. 41-7 
inf. and materials on 

School Journeys 


STUDY 


——44. INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 42-T 

——45. SAN CARLOS UNIV., 
p. 42-7 

— 46. UNIV. OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, p. 43-T 

——47. UNIV. OF HAVANA, 
p. 42-7 

——48. UNIV. OF ROCHESTER, 


p. 43-7 
— 49. UNIV. OF VERMONT, 


p. 42- 
——50. WHEATON COLLEGE, 
p. 42-T 


Its a 3K Daisy 


» Role Playing the Problem Story, An 
Approach to Human Relations in the 
Classroom, by George and Fannie R. 
Shaftel, is a worthwhile intergroup edu- 
cational pamphlet issued by The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. It is described as “the clearest 
brief discussion of the role playing and 
problem story technique now available.” 
Send 25 cents to NCC], 381 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 

» Evaluating Ninth-Grade Themes, the 
March Bulletin of the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English, reports part 
of a study of current standards of evalu- 
ating compositions written by students 
in the ninth and twelfth grades. Twenty 
themes, good, bad, and _ indifferent, 
chosen from 400 submitted, are printed 
with the best selection of evaluators’ 
comments on quality of content, origi- 
nality, unit, paragraphing, etc., etc. 
Single copies 25 cents, in orders of 10 
or more 15 cents, from J. N. Hook, 121 
Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Ill. 


» For finger-painters of all ages and 
their teachers—Shaw Finger-Paint, 16 
pp. booklet with directions, pictures, 
projects. Free from Binney & Smith Co., 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17. 

» SEE! MY STAMPS GREW INTO A 
BOND, a full color 18” x 26” poster of 
a very young lady promoting School 
Savings Program for purchase of Sav- 
ings Bonds, may be had free on request 
from Education Section, U. S. Savings 
Bonds Div., Treasury Dept., Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





Please Print 





Name 





School and Position. 





City. 
This coupon valid for two months. 





At Our Corner 


(Continued from page 4-T) 


Scholastic’s America Votes supple- 
ment to the student magazines won top 
honors in the 1952 National Non-Parti- 
san Register and Vote Competition of 
the American Heritage Foundation. The 
award was for “the most effective pro- 
gram of student activities” in support of 
the register and vote movement. 

Other top awards went to NEA for 
“most effective school program devel- 
oped by a national organization”; to 
the Center for Information on America, 
of Washington, Conn., for “most effec- 
tive school discussion guide”; to the 
Adult Education Council of Cincinnati 
for “most iatensive .and effective effort 
by an adult educational group”; and to 
the Citizenship Education Project of 
Columbia University for “most effective 
effort by a university” in support of the 
campaign. Five schools also won top 
awards. 





New Films and Filmstrips 


New Movies 


What Greater Gift—28 min., b&w or 
color. Teacher as a professional person. 
Div. of Press & Radio Relations, N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
OT ea 

French Film Reader Series: La Famille 
Martin—18 min., Depart de Grandes Va- 
cances—11 min., Histoire de Poissons--11 
min. International Film Bureau, 57 E. Jack- 
son Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Pioneer of Progress—15 min. American 
Iron & Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y., or Modern Talking Picture 
Service, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

Robert E. Lee: A Background Story; 
First Aid: Fundamentals; Community Gov- 
ernments: How They Function; Under- 
standing Our Earth: Soil; Working Safely 
in the Shop; Geography of the Middle At- 
lantic States—10 to 15 min. each; b&w or 
color. Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 

Adventure Into Teaching—25 min., color. 
school teaching as a career. 
140 Nassau St., New 


Elementary 
Harmon Foundation, 
York 7, N.Y. 

Stories of Yesterday's World—13 films, 
15 min. each, b&w or color: Land Without 
Women, Mystery of Tiahuanacu, Mystic 
Alhambra, Enchanted City, Tragedy of Mt. 
Pelle, Magic Walls of Carcassonne, Ama- 
zon Boomtown, King Minos and the Mino- 
taur, Lost City of the Incas, Miracle Build- 
ers, Haunts of the Pirates, Course of 
Columbus, Floods of Pharaohs and Fellahin. 
Simmel-Meservey, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Close Call for Jimmy—15 min., color. 
Safety education. Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Co., Public Relations Dept., Baltimore 
1, Md. 

Coronation Ceremony—26 min., The 
British—Are They ArtisticP—21 min., Brit- 
ain’s New Resources—10 min. British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Freedom and Power—29 min., color. Free 
loan. General Electric Co., 1 River Road, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

Oil Today, Power Tomorrow—16 min., 
color. Frith Films, 1816 N. Highland, Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. 

Responsibility—12 min. A “Discussion 
Problems in Group Living” film. Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 
17, N. Y. 

And the Earth Shall Give Back Life—25 
Making antibiotics. E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

Coaxial and Microwave Miracles—11 
min., Do Unto Others—8 min., Western Re- 
lay—11 min., Seeing Is Believing—10 min... 
New Skyways for the Telephone—10 min., 
Search for Savings—9 min., Mr. and Mrs. 
Villionth—6 min., Communicatians for De- 
fense—32 min. Free loan from your local 
Bell System Telephone Company. 


min. 


New Filmstrips 

Queen Elizabeth I-25 frs., London’s 
River—24 frs., Ships of the Merchant Navy 
24 frs., African Development in Southern 
Rhodesia—25  frs., Century of Progress— 
Lighting and Heating—20 frs. British Infor- 


mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Woodworking—6 strips, color, about 50 
frs. each: Design in Wood, Hardwood 
Lumbering, Hardwood Processing, Finish- 
ing I & Il, Safety in the Shop. Audio- 
Visual Division, Popular Science Publishing 
Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Intermediate Art Series—8 strips, color; 
Children of Europe—6 strips, color; Through 
the Seasons—4 strips, color; Elementary 
Science Series I11—6 strips, color; Cooking 
Series—8 strips, | color; Punctuation Series 
—5 strips, color. Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The Nature of a Job—Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials Consultation Bureau, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Age of Discovery and Exploration Map- 
strips—7 strips, about 15 frs. each; Growing 
Things—7 strips, about 25 frs. each. Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

New Frontiers of Science—55 frs. Office 
of Educational Activities, The New York 
Times, Times Square, New York 36, N. Y. 

Your Dictionary and How to Use It—6 
strips, color. Society for Visual Education, 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Il. 

Animal Stories for Primary Gredes—3 
strips, color, 21 frs. each; Indians and Pil- 
grims—3 strips, about 29 frs. each; Melos in 
Staff Town—3 color strips, three 33 1/3 
r.p.m. recordings, music education. Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 N. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

Pageant of America—30 strips. Yale Uni- 
versity Press Film Service, New Haven. 
Conn. 

New Slides 


Survey of Japanese Prints—51 slides, Jap- 
anese Folk Toys—35 slides, Masks of Japan 
—30 «lides, African Sculpture—40 slides, 
Emotion Takes Form—10 slides, Interna- 
tional Poster Design—40 slides, Color His- 
tory of Textile Design—53 slides. Either 
card or glass mounts, 2 x 2 Kodachrome. 
Art Council Aids, Box 641, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 


New Publications 


Television in Education—35 pages. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Auditoriums—36 pages, data on stage 
arrangements, acoustics, ventilation, light 
control, equipment ($1). Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Blue Book of 16mm. Films—the 1953 
edition listing almost 7,500 films. Educa- 
tional Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. ( $2,). 

Class Tested Filmstrips, the new cata- 
logue of Jam Handy filmstrips, is now avail- 
able. Completely revised and listing every 
available filmstrip in color or black-and- 
white produced by the Jam Handy studios, 
the catalogue is arranged by subject mat- 
ter, with full descriptions of content, scope, 
educational level and application. Free on 
request to Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

—Vera M. FALCONER 
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The National Film Board of Canada 


presents 


FILMSTRIPS 


to make your lessons live! 
These and other recent series of strips 
available:— 


STAGECRAFT~— nar age vo caeres for 
amoteur ramoatic groups. 
SAFETY—at home and in the streets. 
HEALTH 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
BIRDS & ANIMALS 
FIRE PREVENTION EDUCATION 
WEAVING 


Write now for new Filmstrip Catalogue 
and for new lémm Film Catalogue 


The National Film Board of Canada 


1270 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y 








For the Coronation year— 
The Julien Bryan series 


LIFE IN 

GREAT BRITAIN 

TODAY 

now available in black and white 


Each film, $60. Set of 3, $160. 
Entire series, $320. 


: TEXT-FILM DEPT. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42 St.—N. Y. 36 








“BACKGROUNDS 
OF OUR FREEDOM” 
Growing Filmstrip Series 

on Democracy! 


Free Catalog, free preview. 


Write 
89-11 63rd Drive 


heritage Sent imc. Rego Park 74, N.Y 














SCENIC 10.012 we i 
4 COLOR SLIDES color aia set 9 


§ Over 115 different sets to select. Take 

4 your students to the lands you are dis- § 
cussing. Write for catalog. 

i NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 
Dept. 7, 134 W. 32nd St. N. Y. C. 1, N.Y. 


eve U.S. Defense Bonds 





Wit WGHnEY ” vEacne 


Can Borrow $50 to $600 


gners Needed! 


No One to See! No Cos 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for a now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 


immediate attention! 


Now4 


Teacher loans are 
made on signature 
only —no co- eae. 
no endorsers. No mort- 


REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


4 The loan is made by 
mail from the pri- 

vacy of your own 
home. You see no 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS 





No principal during 
summer vacation. If 
our salary stops 


Convenient month- 3 
ly instaliments pay 


during the summer va- 


earnings. 
cation, payments on 


gages on car, fureicuse 
or personal property. 
School board, friends, 
merchants, will not 
know you are applying 
for a loan. 


budgeted to ft your in- 
come. Entire loan can 
be repaid at any time 
and you pay only for 
the time you use the 
money —no longer! 


pr 


special value to teach- 
ers offered by First Loan 
Company. 


agents or credit mana- 
gers—only you and we 
know about it. We guar- 
antee strict privacy. 


ncipal stop also. This 
an extra service of 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 
solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 
That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 
satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 
ment. You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 


from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 


ms PAY OLD DEBTS 





ian 


Payments 


| CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan 12 is 
You Get Payments _ Psyments 
$100 $10.07 
AMOUNT 200 20.09 
YOU WANT } 393 
TO BORROW 





Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 
FIRST LOAN 
COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





29 
39.39 
57.54 








400 
600 








Interest is figured at 3% per month on loans up to $150. If the loan 
is over $150 interest is figured st 3% per month on the first $150 
end 2'4% per month on that part over $150 and sot in excess of 
$300 and \& of 1% per month on any remainder of euch unpaid prin- 
cipal belence. These rates ere in accordcace with the Nebraske law. 


i PhY INSURANCE 
emis == FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ... .ccrsecen, 


The following are all the debts that I have: 


ull Amount Paying 
Still Owe | Pe To Whom Owing 


To First Loan Company, Dept B-151 

410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan It t# understood that after the loan is 

made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 

or at whatsmpever 

roll yunt you want te borr 
include present balance 


Address 








On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE7....... 


Number of months 
you receive salary 





rae any) 8 





Amount earned 


Ave per month 
s be ONLY - —Piease list below relative information for 


FILE INFORMATION | 
ur confidential files 


address 
teach 





Name and 


of school you Relative 


Name of 








Previous 
employment 


How long with 
Street 


present employer 





Salary 


Husband or wife's 
per month 8. Name of Relative. 


x 

z 

e 

Lf 

4 

a 

5 

7 

a 

z 

a 

os 

a 

s 

a 

+ employment 
, ean ne 

5 ° om are payments on Street 
e 
& 
é 
a 
x 
. 
* 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


auto made? (Name) 





yarn ve 
Bank you deal with (Name) Name of Relat 
Street. 


Amount you owe bank? § 








Name of Relative 


What security on ba loan : 

List below OTHER Leon or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a ‘Joan: Street wy | 
The above statements are mad 

that if any loan be completed, the. vu s Mant Ponait't be regarded a0 


Street 
Address 


s to (Name) 
Sign Full 


Puy rent or real estate 
Name Here 


(Name) 





payment to? 





cccccesessconspcocoeccsoooese County.. 





\\st pmt. due date Final pmt. due date|Prin. and Int. pmt./Mo. pmt. (except final)|Final pmt. equal in any case to| Omaha, Nebraska 
. | li . [i the unpaid principal and int. | Date ...................-. - 


Purpose of loan 


NOTE *” 


of loan 








3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2%% per month on that part over $150 and not 
n excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number 


Agreed rate } 
of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
A. r A 4 to 


. 
g 
a 
a 
u 
bes 
. 
& 
of interest: 
= In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the g Pp 

& pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until! fully paid. 

g Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
g «und continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment. 

@ Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 
a 

‘ 

a 

' 

i 

oy 

g 

8 

a 

iE 

a 

ee 





nd payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 


This 
the loan is not approved, 


note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office located as shown above. It is understood that if 
this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 


ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
IS NOT RECEIVED. (if married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 


_—oeeeeeeee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #eeeeeeeeeeee2 
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